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HOBBS, HART, & T3 





LOCKS 

LOCKS SECURITY.. 
LOCKS -~ curasiury, 
LOCKS ECONOMY. 
LOCKS 

LOCKS 


76, CHEAPSIDE, E.G. 2. 


FOR WET CELLARS 


EJ ECTOR SPECIAL TERMS. 


LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER CO, 
HATFIELD STREET, S.E.1. HOR, 4540 





EWART'S 


“EMPEROR” SMOKE CURE | 


Cures Smoky Chimneys. 





“|THE LIFT & HOIST. Co. 


Sole Makers of “Premier' Rolling Shutters: 
108-114, Prince Street, DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Catalogue on application. 


EWART & SON, Ltd., Euston Rd., London. 








WAYGOOD-O1IS LIFTS. 


RELIABLE. FALMOUTH ROAD, s.u.2 








HARDWOOD FACTORY BLOCK FLOORING 
D PARQUET FLOORS. 
DAMMAN o. Co,, LTD., 
137, PARK RD., ST. JOHN'S WOOD, N.W. 8_ 


ELECTRIC LIFTS 


} Smith, Major, & Stevens, Ltd. LONDON & 





“ MAILON” NON-AINFLAMMABLE 


BITUMEN SOLUTION 


118; Cannon 8t., B.0.4 
(Bee asm: te 


1 edt gr Fae Westinghouse 


ASTON Ssnemics 
ASTON IRON STAIRCASES 
ASTON mugs 


ASTON 


NORTH 1808 (3 lines 













SIMPLEX LEAD .GLAZING 





_~" late Archibald Smith & Stevens): OMTHAMPTON 
REVOLVING SHUTTERS 


LIF i S COLLAPSIBLE GATES. 





TWO STOVES IN ONE. 


THE “ INTER‘ OVEN.” ‘Pascal's Patent.) 
The only Reliable Convertible Stove. see page xvi 


DENNISON, KETT & On, LED. 
ROSSER and 


FOR ROOFS, SKYLIGHTS. and 
HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
NO ZINC, IRON or PUTTY USED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


Over fn yay Ben. fe, ft. = use. 





Tel. Bank @356. 11, QUEWN VICTORIA 
RUCSREL,, Ld. 





HEA TING sessnis: 


37 DUKE STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDOM, W.1 


GROVER “& CO.. “LIMITED, 
Britannia Works. Carpenters Road, 


FACTORIES AND. GENERAL ENGINEERS. 























| HYGIENIC, Tough and Hard Wearing. 





‘PETRONITE’ 


| 
| : DECOLITE and PETRONITE are and always-fiave been manufactured and laid exclusively by British labour, by 


| “GOLD MEDAL FRANCO-BRITISH — EXHIBITION, . 1908. 


| ‘DECOLETE? 


Offices, Canteens, Cottages, 
WARM and Elastic to the Tread. 


For New Buildings, also for Overlaying existing Wooden, Stone, Cement, etc., Floors, Quickly Laid. 


COMPOSITION FLOORING, suitable for Factories, 
Somewhat harder than Decolite. 


Canteens; Cottages, etc. 


BELL’S UNITED ASBESTOS Co., Ltd.,. Southwark St.,London. 


CONTRACTORS,’ FOR. MOSAIC aa TERRAZZO PAVINGS. 


COMPOSITION . FLOORING for Hospitals, Works, 


Fire- Resisting. 


etc. 
Vermin Proof. 





Damp Proof. 























| 587, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


For FACTORIES, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
OFFICES and: FLATS 


TREDEGARS LTD. 


Electrical | Engineers 
Lighting Spevielists: 


TEA ’ | 





—— a 
Electric Lighting LIQUID ae ame TREDEGARS LTD. 
INSTALLATIONS “@LUE R <= Lighting Engineers, 














CROID 


Sample 1b. tin 
‘to the Trade, 














to the Trade, 


“ Standard” D ; “Extra” 
CROID CROID 
3/- post hes 4/- post free. 











The lniseoied Liquid Glues Co., Lit, 
Gi. ‘Hermitage Street and Bushell. Street, 
ap 5 London, EA. : 





Telephone > MAYFAIR 1002, 1033. ~~ | 











tit DI na WESDO, LONDON.” 
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PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE 


WATCHMAN 
ACETYLENE sagem bite: 





















ACETYLENE LIGHTING, 
~ WELDING & CUTTING. 





‘ : . : : < 
= Deer : » » | -Agap Orrick: 56 7, BROOK STREET. W.1. 





Worus: TREDEGAR WORKS, BOW. 
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Burley, 0. Ltd, 
Dennis, Hénry 
’ Leeda WVireclay Oo. Ltd. 
Rufford & Oo; 
Smeed, Dean & Oo, Ltd. 
Young & Son 
Bullders Brasswork— . 
Builders’ Material Association 
Farmiloe, George & Sows, Ltd. 
Francis, 8. W. & Co. Ltd 
Haskins 8. % ‘Broa. Ltd, + 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd 
Bullders’ lronmongery— 
Nicholls & Olarke 
- O'Brien, Thomas & Oo. 
Young & Marten, Ltd, 
Dalising Conteactere— 


ums, Ltd 
fo “a7 win i. & Co. 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. 
Roome, '& Oo. 
Somerville, D. G. & Co. Ltd. 
Williams, Howell J,, Lea. 
Castings— 
Haywards, TAd, 
 haarag & Clarke,-Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd, : 

Cellings, Cornices— 
Battiscombe & Harris, Ltd. 

Cement, Be ie = ‘Plaster— 
—— ated Portland Mere 

Manufacturer “ee 

British Portland nnd | 

Manufacturers, Ltd. 
Builders’ Materiat Association 
Burley, ©. Td. } 
Greaves, Bull, & Lakin | 
Kaye & Oo, Ltd. 
Smeed, Dean & Oo. Ltd. 
Wouldham.Cement Co. Ltd. 
Young & Son 

Chimney Cowls, &c. 

» Ewart & Son, Ltd. 
Parmil Seas as & eae. tan | 8 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 

Young & Marten Ttd- | 

Chimney Shafis— 

Danke ti Linited, 
Pee a { sie: (Netherton) Li 
Yiuree, 
Cisikseom. . ttings— | 
Shaw & Crier. Ltd, 


aiitet (Church & Tower)— 
Gillett & Jvolaston 
Coat ostone— 

Contostone Decoration Co. 


Comp: oateien, Flooring — 
King, J &¢ 
Thermos’ 
Wilfley'Uo, Lt 
Concrete Stachtabey 
Winget, Limited 
Concrete Piling— 
Bitnplex Concrete Piles; Ltd. 
Somerville, D. @. & Go. Led. 
Cooking Apparatus— 
Benham & Sons, Ltd, 
Nicholis & Clarke, Ltd. 
Summerscales, W. & Sons 
Young & Marten [td. 





| 
Flooring Co, Ltd 














Fire Resisting Glazing— 


Fireproof vibestne. ao. 
- British Doloment 


Door Hangers 

Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd, 
Parker, Winder & Achurch 
Young & Marten Ltd 


Nicholls & Clarke, 
oer & ree. Ltd 
aw ing * er 
Whatman, J 


man, J 
Eaves Construction— 
Economic Eaves Co, 
Electric Lamps— 
ea Thomson - Riasen 


Co, I. 
Electric Light heen eR 
Battiscombe & Harris, Ita. 
Tredegars, Ltd. 
Electric Lighting— 
Tredegars, Ltd. _ 
Electric Motors— 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. 
Electricity— 
‘on & Co. Ltd, 
Maicolm & Allan, Lite. 
Mather & Aree itd 


Tedegars 
Endless eomae tor Fan- 
c ners— 

Anchor Brand 

BEGuoere: WAsarinte— 

clay, James, 

Engines, Mortar Mills— 
Lewis & Lewis, Ltd. 

| Factas, &c,— 
¥ peretio’, George & Sons, T.td; 
Vrancis, 8. W & Oo, Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Young & } aarcee Ltd 


|Fanlight evs... 
rete Watson, Ltd. 


Ge D. & Son, 
Engert & Rolfe, Nai 
+ — Arthur I. 
eill, F, & Oo. Ltd. 





wonated Wood, &c,)— 


Rowland ee 
Fire Cemen 
Builders’ Material 


Supply 
Association 


Door Springs.and Hinges— 
Ltd, 


ass r— 
Oakey, J. & Sons, Ltd. 
Glass (Stained, Painted)— 
Britisim Luxfer Synd., Ltd. 
Clark, J. & Son 
Farmiloe, George & Sons, Ltd, 
ywarda, 

ng, J. A& Co. 
Nicholls & Olarke 
Young & Marten Ltd. 
Glazing— 
Braby, F. & Co. Ltd. 
British Jarxfer Synd., Ltd. 
Farmiloe, George & Sons. Lid. 
Ferro-Stone Glazing Co. Ltd, 
Freeman's 
Grover & Co. Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd, 
He Hiwall'& Go. Ltd. 

ing, & 
Nicholls & Clarke, Lid. 
Partridge, 'I', & Co. 
Young & Marten Tid 
Glue (Liquid)— 
Central Chemicals, Ltd, 
Improved Liquid "Gines Oe 
Mendine Co. 
Gutter Brackets— 
Parker, Winder é. Achurch 
Heating and Lighting— 
- Benham & Sons, Ltd. 
Clark, Hunt, & Co Ltd, 
Ewart & Son, Ltd. 


Oldacres & Co. 
Locks, soteeee. &c. 
“Hobbs, Hart & Co. Ltd 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 
Marbie— 
Moore, M. & R. 
Meta! Casements— 


Farmiloe, George & Sons Ltd, 
Haywards, J.td. 
Nicholls & Clarke Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 
Metallic Liquids— 
Lillington, George & Oo, Ltd. 
ork— 





Motor Vehicles— 
Commercial Curs, Ltd. 
Mouidings— 

Tucker, W, Duncan & Sons 


Paints, Stains, Varnish— 
Builders’ Material Association 
Casson Compositions Co, Ltd. 
Clark, Robt. ee & Co. Ld, 
Dixon's W hite, bed. 

Farmiloe, George & Sons, Ltd, 
Farmiloe, T. & W. Ltd. 
Nicholls & Saree: Ltd. 
Silicate Paint Co., 

Stephens, H. GC. 

Young & Marten Titd” 








Hartley & Sugden Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd. 
Kinnell, has. P. & Co., Ltd. 
Messenger & Oo. 
8, BD. & Co., Ltd 
Musgrave & Co. 

Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Norris, FA. & Co. 
Roberts, Arthur 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Etd. 
Hot Water Suppl 
Clark, Hunt & On. Tea. 
Ewart & Son, Ltd 
Interoven Stove Co, Titd, 
Keith, 
Norris, 
Potterton, Thos. 

Rosser & Russell, Ltd. . 


James, & Plackman, | 
& Vo, 











Fire Escapes,S talrcases— 


Olark, Hunt, & ¢ 

Davis, IT. aA, Y Co, Td. 
ate 

Lith nat floist Oo. 


|fire Protection Equip- | 


ment— 
Art Metal Construction Or. | 
Mather & Platt Ltd. 


British Luxfer Prism Synd, 
Haywards, {ae 
King, J. A. & 


United, Asbestos Oo. 
Oo., Ltd. 
Concrete 


Bell's 


British Reinforced 
Engineerin cs, 

Christian! & 

Dawnay, A. Ds Sons, ita. 





| Ht 





Wright, John, & Vo. 


draulic Power— 
zondon Hydfaulic Power Co. 


| nsurance— | 

Tondon and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Co. 

Norwich Union ? 

| 


{ronite— 
Ironite Co. Ltd. 
Joinery, Mouldings, &c,— | 
Battiscomve & Ifarris, Led. | 
ovis, Ltd. | 
ullén Bros & Sons, Ltd. | 
Herts Joinery Co. Ltd. 
Ogilvie & Co, 
Orfenur. C. EB. Ltd. 
Sessions & Sons, Ltd. 
Sharp ss & Knight, Ltd. 
Tacker, W. Dancan, & Sons 


| Pavement, &c., Lights— 
. Bing, J. A. 


Piciure Cords— 
}P'aster Work— 


Pumps, Pumping ane 


Parquet Flooring— 
Cambridge Wood Block and: 
Parquetry Uo, Ltd. | 
Dammran & Co, |" 
Turpin's 


| Partitions, Slabs, &c.— 


British Uralite ©o, (1904) } 
Builders’ Material Association | 
Educational Supply Co. Ltd. 
Expanded Metal Co. Ltd. 
Jones, Fredk. ea Ltd, 
King. J. A. & C 

Muribloc PlartitionStabs), Ltd. 
Wright, J. & Co. 


Rritish Loxfer: Prism Synd.. 
Haywards, Tad. 

& Oo. 

Nicholls & Vlarke, Ltd 

Young & Marten, Ltd. 


Anchor Brand 


Battiscombe & Harris, Ltd. 





Harclay, James 

Braby. ¥. &Co. Ltd 

Farmjloe, George & Sons, Ltd. 
Mather & Platt, Lt@: 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd’ i 
Plieenix Engineering Co. Lid. | 
Pulsometer Anginesring. f°. } 
Willeox W. H. & Co. 


| Rain- Water Heads. pratt } 


| pails ee Association | 
Farmilpe -Geor, 
Nicholly & Gtarke™ Ltd. 
\ Young & Marten Lita ; 


British Luxfer Syndicate, Ltd. 


& Sons, ltd. |° 
Steam Cleaning— 


Haywards, Ftd. 

Leeds Virec lay Co, Td. 
Nicholls & Clarke 
Rufford & Co, 

Sessions & Sons, Ltd. 

Young & Marten, Ltd, 





Farmiloe, George & Sons, [.td. 

London Galvanised tron Vo 

Mather & Platt, Ltd. % 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd.~ 

Shaw, M. 'l'. & Co ¢ 
Young & Marvei ‘Ltd. 





Sash Lines, Cords, &c.— 

Anchor Brand 

Scaffolding } 
Builders’ Material Associnti. | 
Humphries Patent Dracke | 

and Scaffold Syndicate. bic 
Palmer's T'ravelling Crasile ain! 
Scaffold Uo, 
Parker, F. &Co. 
Patent Rapid Scaffold: "Vie-Co. 
Stephens & Carter —- 

Settings for Boilers, c. 
Danks, H. & T. ‘Netherton) La 

Sewage Purification— 
Tuke & Bell, Lid. 

Shop Fronts(Meta!l & Wood 
Francis, 8 . Dtal 
Haskins, S. & Bros: Ltd 

Shutters— 

Dennisort, Kett; & Co 

francis, 8. W. & Cor Ltd 





Tar Boilers— - 
Phenix Engineering @e. [ti 


| Terra Cotta— 


Dennis, Henry “4 
Hathern Station * Brick, &e, 


Co., Ltd. 

Leeds Fireclay Ce. Lta, 
Tiles— 

Cope & Co 

Dennis, Henry 

Leeds Fireolay Co. Ltd. 

Maw & Uo., Ltd. 

Minton, Holling & Go. Tita 
Timber— 

Howard, W. w.. 

Jennings, Ltd. 


Bres. & Uo 


Tyres— 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 
North British = Go. Lad 


Underlining, & 


Dux Chemical Solution Ge. Lai, 


aig ats Sal Ltd |" Engert & Rolfe Ved. é 
Lift & Hoist G rf arma F ee Ltd : 
‘ micanite, 
Isunse Rolling Shutter Co. Willies en Paper.and @anras 
Francis, 8. W. & Co, Ltd. head u 4 
Silicate Cotton— y Bove, a Se 
Jones, Vredk. & Co. Ltd. Ewart & Son, Ltd. 


MeNeill. F. & Co. Ltd. 
/ Jag Wooil— 
Jones, Predk, & Co. Ltda. 
McNeill, Ff. & Oo. Ltd. 
Siates — 
Builders’ Material Asgociation 
Etridge, J. J. June. 
Lamb, W, T. & Sons 
‘Sessions & Sons Ltd. 
Slating and Tiling— 
Etridge, J. J. duur, 
Sliding Doors— 
O'Brien, Thomas & Ge, 
Sprinklers (Automatic)— 
Mather &Platé, Ltd, 
| Stable, &c., Fittings— 
Haywards, Ltd, 
Musgmve & Cesdtd. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd, 
Young & Marten. Ltd, 
|Stalr Treads— £ : 
Safety Tread Synditaté; Lu. 
S.atircases, Verandahbs, &c 
Art Metal Construction, Ltd, | 
Aéton Construction Ce. 
Carron Ponipeny 3 } 
Davis, H. & C. & Ge: 
Haywards Tita. 
Lift & Hoist Co. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Young & Marten; Ltd. 





Steam Cleaning CorpAration 


Hay wards, Ltd. 

Keith & Blackman @o. 

Kinnell, ~ P. & Ge... Lats 

Murray, Ty & Ce., htd 

Rosser & Feassell, Ltd. ; 
Sturtevant Engineering (vo. Il g 


Wall & Ceiling Covering 


Nicholls & (‘larke 
Thames Mills (Oalne! 
Young & Marten, Lita 


Water Towers— 


Chimneys Ltd: 


mace, Frames & Sashes . 


Braby, I. & Co- Ltd, 
Carray Comp any 

@lark, Munt, & te; Ltd. 
Hayward Bros. & Kekstein 
Williams & Watson, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd 


Wine Bins (Iron)— 


Yarrow & Jackson 


} 
| Wire Screens— 


Parker. Winder & Achurch 


Wiring— 


Tredegars, Ltd. 


| Wood Flooring— 


Acme Fledring and Paving ‘ 
(1904) vm til. 
Turpin 
Zeta W on Flooring Ge. 
Wood Presérvative— 
Fullér, John A. & Co. Tad 





Expan ed Metal Co. Ltd. 


" 











CHIMNEY PIECES - 


. CEILINGS - CORNICES. 
: Plaster Work of Every Description. ; 





sy 


"__ Deleprams:; 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS, LTD. 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATORS. 


AT: NEW ‘CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, Wel. 


“Decorative, London.” 


{a 
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IDEALS IN CITY PLANNING. 


HE building of a city is architecture, not only 
because it requires the arrangement of 
erections in streets with fitness and con- 
venience, but because in so doing it evokes 

- the expression of beauty in plan; this dual 
service justifies the claim that town planning, in its full 


meaning, partakes-of the character of Art. How great is 


nw the scale and huw wide and democratic the appeal 
of this great art! How little does the world in which 
we daily move recognise that in town buildings and the 
despised and regretted growth of our suburban slums 
thae lie the seed and material of a manifestation of art 
of the laigest possible extent and scale! 

The purpose of a town plan, or «ggregation of dwellings 
and tho.oughfares, though at first appearing to be wholly 
utilitarian, will be admitted to be capable of an intelligent 
arangement that will satisfy and give pleasure if the 


‘stfeets are direct and convenient; but it will also be 


evident that a public square, a boulevard, a park, or a 
monument site, being in their primary motives something 
more than convenient spaces, illustrate artistic ideas of 
beauty in civic planning that embody other important 
aspect of civilisation. 

The historic progression of city architecture has not, 
however, followed a theory of developing the beautiful 
from the useful plan. It does not . seem, in this large 
department of human effort, that it is “‘ first the true and 
then the beautiful,’ nor “ first the beautiful and then the 
true,” though the verity of the poet’s maxim is continually 
justified in the constructive arts. Utilitarian as the 
original basis of the modern city must be, and derived 
or resultant as its artistic consideration has become, these 
often conflicting motives have not developed in civic 
architecture along parallel lines; in the past the artistic 
instincs has ignored the utilitarian purpose as freely as 
the usefulness of a purpose has justified the repudiation 
of beauty in the present. Pomp of grandeur, sacrifice 
of all considerations to hugeness of scale or to symmetry 
of mass, prodigality in material and in space, all uneconomic 
and wasteful, have in the history of the art provided ideals 
that cannot be forgotten, and which have always acted 
% stimulants upon the imagination of mankind. 

In planning, the simple requirement of fitness might 
*ppear to be the main, if not the only, consideration, and 
Mm one word sum up its requirements. In architectural 
design this fitness of arrangement, which is indispensable 
i @ railway station, may appear on first thought to be 
also the fundamental principle in the planning of a temple 
le Palace ; consideration, however, will require other 
$8 practical motives and recognise that an ideal is 
necessary, while experience shows. that an ideal as a 
Pimary motive tends to become predominant over 
Utilitarian purposes. A whole building may be only a 
Planned idea underived from a useful original; a circular 
domical scheme of construction, a cruciform theory of 
plan, or the tradition that a quadrangle is characteristic, 
will dictate how the utilitarian purpose of a building must 
‘ subordinated. The idea has not been an effect of 
Obedience to utility or flowered upon so humble a plant, 
neither has it been superadded for adornment. The develop- 
oy of the art of building has bequeathed plan types that 
in ———- to the artistic 1esult as the ordinance or 
the bs by elevation. To-+the plan belongs the position of 
© avs aca forms that constitute the appeal to the eye ; 
Vays ietains the secrets of complete success, for the 

sses_ that shape and balance themselves from the 


foundations upon the ground plan express more than the 
picturesqueness of the superstructure. That the plan 
forms have an architectural ideal is equally true of an’ 
Asian temple, a Roman forum, or of a Gothic cathedral ; 
a formal plan expresses an ideal as thoroughly in building 
as in a Dutch garden, and history challenges any theory 
of utilitarian planning as sufficient in architecture, while 
the magic word art dispels its exclusiveness. 


_ But we cannot afford in discussing city building to 
dismiss the useful maxim that planning is the art of fitly 
ordering for useful ends. To-day, whether the subject 
matter is large or small, domestic or public, we naturally 
begin at this point. Planning is exercised in laying a table 
in the home as well as in scheming its apartments ; in making 
a costume ; in planting an allotment or garden, and equally 
in designing a railway station or a town. But in each 
adventure the consciousness cannot be avoided that beside 
the utilitarian end there is occasion for the expression of 
character. Planning may rise above its first duty and 
become humanely kind by giving more than is demanded, 
prompted by a sympathy that is purely sentimental. “If 
any man compel thee to go with him a mile, go with him 
twain.” The domestic table, besides the superfluous art of 
its implements and “ decoration,” adds artistic order to its 
attractions ; the self-designed home of the incredulous 
Philistine, systematic and practical in spite of ostentatious 
refusal of artistic fashions, becomes pleasing, even as utili- 
tarian tailoring, when its technical difficulties are settled, 
is not to be denied artistic productions ; beauty of many kinds 
comes unbidden to the allotment or to the garden plan, for 
it is the custom of nature to glorify service, while the progress 
of the argument of an internal connection between primary 
usefulness and ultimate beauty attaches itself to other 
Cinderella problems of the city. 
“<I In city building as a whole, as well as in its development 
in town planning, the first consideration of usefulness is 
necessarily combined with the sentiment of orderly beauty 
and thus is on the highway of artistic result. The scale is 
vaster and the factors more numerous than in any single work 
of building art ; but the motives of the plan design are equally 
architectural, extended from the item to the total, from a 
single building upon a site to their aggregation in a street 
and to the grouping of blocks that form both the heart or the 
whole body of the town. This larger conception is an aggregate 
that should be understood as possessing 2 greater interest 
for the architect and for the world at large than that of any 
single building, unless perhaps it be that of a great national 
monument of express historic and of direct poetic appeal. 


The problem of the city is a difficult one for the modern 
designer with his concentrated and limited outlook, too often 
confined to the details of the handicrafts and the super- 
ficialities of architectural style. Its miscellaneous items 
abound in: private interests that require subordination to the 
major idea without loss of character or of economic con- 
venience; the humbler dwellings in their greater number 
have demands more urgent than those of the rarer pilace 
and civic ornaments; the commerce and housing of the 
population are the stem and branches that must have space 
and air before producing the flowers and fruits of archi- 
tecture, and the civic architect has to be alert to discern and 
express the idea which shall bestow character and beauty 
upon the mass. Like all other rational work of man his 
thought of the city beautiful will advance to definite success 
along that path of usefully humble service beautifully done, 


which is in fact the pathway of art. 
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NOTES. 


WE cordially welcome the 
Sir Arthur scheme of Sir Arthur Yapp 
to place the Y.M.C.A. huts 
now in France, in every vil- 
lage and town throughout this country, 
as centres of rest and recreation, as 
clubs, and for other interests arising 
out of the social needs of the localities. 
Such an enterprise offers a great 
opportunity for the suitable decoration 
of these huts and for including hangings 
and furniture of like character, of 
which we trust full advantage will be 
taken.--The opportunity is presented 
of bringing art into the national life, 
if|wise direction is given to the scheme. 
The great and besetting danger is to 
find such a task easy. It is always 
dangerous to assume beforehand what 
the public wants. And it would be to 
wholly misread the signs of the times 
if we did so too lightly. Piano music 
does not depend wholly on banging 
with the loud pedal down. We must 
not assume that violent contrast, 
crude colour, with its usual accom- 
paniment of poverty of design, repre- 
sents the only wishes of the people. 
Good colour, dignity and restraint are 
not opposed to pleasure and refresh- 
ment; rather do they represent it 
better. We hope that this will receive 
sufficient recognition. 





To rely largely on unpaid 
bg labour and the amateur 
ists 
ded, —Whatever may have been 
Needed. ths 
necessary during the war— 
with “the occasional appearance of a 








visiting artist only, is to expect figs 
from thistles, and is exactly the. wrong 
way to go to work. A national art is 
not achieved by every one assuming 
to be a master, but through the power 
of wise leadership—in recognizing what 
is above us. In these days when 
everyone is an artist, this is a good 
deal forgotten. The great and signi- 
ficant design of the Gothic period in 
art—which is often stupidly associated 
only with ecclesiastical work, but 
which applied to the whole national 
life—was begun and nourished by quite 
a small number—probably one or two 
only—first-class minds ; men of creative 
genius. Resting on forms of their 
creation, craftsmanship found itself 
liberated to endless expression, because 





the centre and fulcrum of the finest 


work was behind them. The craftsman 
developed what genius had begun. If we 
are—and this scheme might inaugurate 
it—going to create once more a national 
life for art, it will require a profound 
reconstruction of our ideas on the 
subject. Democracy has to be rescued 
from low aims; -and want of con- 
viction as to the nature of art. The 
challenge to democracy is that its 
standards in art are ephemeral and 
shallow. What is needed is an aft 
which adorns and makes illustrious 
the life of the common people. 





Tue Architects’ Demobili- 

War sation Committee, we are 
Memorials. not surprised to hear, views 
with concern the promotion 

at the present moment of schemes for 
war ‘memorials in various localities, 
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some of them in the form of definite 
buildings or monuments, others more 
grandiose, involving the replanning of 
whole quarters of towns and cities 
and all of them requiring the appoint. 
ment. of an architect as designer op 
controller. The committee desires to 
point out that the immediate appoint. 
ment of such architect, whether by 
competition or selection, does graye 
injustice to the younger men now 
serving in the forces, many of them of 
great brilliance and capacity, who have 
risked the sacrifice of their careers to 
the service of theircountry. An urgent 
appeal is made by the committee to all 
responsible for such schemes to stay 
their hand until demobilisation gives 
these younger men the chance, which 
is no more than their due, to take 
their share in this great national work, 





.. THE Controller-General of 
Demobilisa- te Demobilisation and Re- 
tion of 
Scottish %°ttlement Departmegt, 
Architects. Ministry of Labour,: has 
authorised the Institute of 
Scottish Architects to act as the 
authority for recommending the release 
of Scottish architects from the Forces 
as “pivotal” men. For the purposes of 
demobilisation, the Institute of Scot- 
tish Architects holds a similar position 
in relation to architects in Scotland as 
The Architectural Association, London, 
holds ‘in relation to architects “in 
England and Wales. All applications 
for release should be sent by architects 
to the chapter secretary of the district 
in which they are employed or practice 
with . full particulars as to name, 


Design for a Victory Memorial in New York. 


By Messrs. Otto R. EGGERS AND E. H. ROSENGARTEN, ARCHITECTS. 
The question of a Victory Arch in New York is under discussion, and we are glad to note that the American 
Architect strongly urges Scmething of a permanent nature, which may form a lasting and beautiful memorial. 
The able sketch shown above is a suggestion for the subject taken from our contemporary. 
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Suggested Monumental Treatment of North Plaza, Chicago. 


By Messrs. HOLABIRD AND ROCHE, ARCHITECTS. 


(From the American Architect.) 


[The architects of Chicago have shown much public spirit in giving 


their services for the 


improvement of 


North Michigan- 


avenue, and the above is one of the contributions to the subject. ] 


regimental number, rank, unit, Ex- 
peditionary Force, or Command, also 
the name and address of employer. 





WE should like to give pro- 


Victoria minence to the following 
' Tower lett hich d i 
Gardens. letter which appeared in 


the Times last week over the 
signature of F. G. Eyre :— 


“§ir,—May I ask you to find space 
for a protest against the erection of 
buildings in the Victoria Tower Gardens, 
preparations for which have com- 
menced? These small but delightful 
gardens are a great boon to those who 
live or work inthe neighbourhood, and’ 
they are largely used by children from 
adjacent crowded areas. Surely the 
Office of Works at this late stage of the 
war can avoid disfiguring and obstruct- 
ing these gardens. There would appear 
to be still room in the lake in St. James’s 
Park if more temporary buildings are 
required.”’ 





A LITTLE incident that 

Divided lately occurred at a meeting 

Authority. of the Westminster City 
Council appears to explain 

one of the difficulties of obtaining street 
Improvements in London. A motion 
brought forward to secure the “ bright- 
ning and beautifying” of Trafalgar 
quare had to be withdrawn on the 

chairman of the Works Committee 
Pointing out that the Council had no 
Power to carry out the suggestion, as 
’t only controlled the road surrounding 
the square, while the Office of Works 
Was responsible for. the central area. 
Ve are not told where the London 
Cunty Council comes in; possibly 

they control the balustrade separating 


one from the other. So is our present 
system of divided control pleasantly 
illustrated. once more. If we under- 
stand the position rightly, the West- 
minster City Council is at liberty to 
brighten and beautify the roadway 
round the square in any way it pleases, 
and the Office of Works is equally at 
liberty to do, or refrain from doing, 
the same with the centre of the square, 
regardless of what is done with the 
roadway, or the buildings surrounding 
it. No doubt it would be possible to 
get the various authorities to agree on 
a joint scheme, but such procedure 
usually ends in a compromise. If the 
improvements which public opinion 
seems to demand are really to be carried 
out with any hope of success, the first 
thing necessary is to get rid of divided 
authority and give someone the control 
of the whole situation. 





ALTHOUGH the wonderful 

Sending in Cities of northern Italy have 

ithe Bill. been so fortunate as to 

escape the fate whieh has 

overtaken Rheims and Louvain, it 
seems possible that more damage has 
been done to them than has hitherto 
been imagined. The Italian Govern- 
ment is now said to have completed 
the details of its claims for destruction 
caused by aerial bombardment, and 
this claim amounts to several milliards 
of lire. Nine or ten cities seem to have 
been affected, and among them are 
Venice, Padua, Ravenna, and Rimini. 
From time to time vague reports have 
come through of damage done to build- 
ings of historic or artistic value in these 
and other towns, but we are not aware 
that any complete list has yet been 
published giving the full extent of the 


loss sustained. Now that the censor- 
ship is somewhat relaxed, perhaps this 
information will be forthcoming. It 
will be interesting also to see on what 
basis the Italian claim is made where 
ancient buildings of architectural merit 
are concerned. “ Old masters” and 
antique groups of sculpture may have 
their market price, but there is no 
open market in uld buildings. The 
cost of repair or reconstruction, where 
possible, may be easily assessed, but 
obviously this does not meet the case. 
There is still a further claim for irre- 
parable loss after a building has been 
completely repaired, and it is difficult 
to see how this loss may be expressed in 
terms of money value. 


Tue Master of the Painter 
Technical Stainers’ Company, Mr. H. 
Neen org T. Hammock, has asked us 
Painting. to draw attention to the 
technical classes which have 
been held for the past twenty-five 
years at Great Tichfield-street by the 
Company, for the purpose of giving 
instruction in the craft of decorative 
painting in all its branches. The 
Company are anxious to enlarge the 
scope of these classes, and hope to 
include among the students those 
demobilised soldiers who may elect to 
take up house painting as their occupa- 
tion, or who, being already painters 
by trade, desire to improve their 
technical knowledge. We are glad to 
give publicity to this information and 
to add that particulars of the classes 
may be had on application to the Clerk 
of the Company, at Painters’ Hall, 
Little Trinity-lane, E.C. 





Aw architect who has made 
Retford ; : ; 
Borough 2 mark for himself in his 
Architec- admirable treatment of simple 
tural Ap- }ouse design, and who, several 
pointment. voars ago, received a gold 
medal for his designs, on the award of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, has just come into 
the company of those who will affect 
the quality of our future housing. This 
is Mr. Frank H. Bromhead, A.R.LB.A., 
of Lincoln, who has been unanimously 
appointed by the Retford Borough 
Council to carry out their large housing 
scheme. Weare sure that this work will, 
under Mr. Bromhead’s guidance, show 
one of the best possible results of modern 
design and thought. There was con- 
siderable competition for the appoift- 
ment, but the Council appears to have 
been entirely influenced in their selection 
by Mr. Bromhead’s experience in this 
class of work. Amongst many other 
things, Mr. Bromhead designed and 
caiTiea out in private practice the houses 
of the Bristol Garden Suburb, - Shire- 
hampton, and designed two schemes now 
about to be cariied out for the Shepsted 
U.D.C., whilst being successful, also, in 
several housing competitions. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


French Interest in English Sanitation. 


—_——~ 

The city of Lyons is sending to England a 
deputation of fifteen members and officials to 
study the most recent developments in the 
purification of the water supply and the treat- 
ment of sewage in great towns. They will visit 
London, Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester. 


Oxy-Acetylene Welding of Copper, Brasses and 
Bronzes. 


We have received from the office of the 
Acetylene and Welding Journal a translation, 
by Mr. D. Richardson, of the treatise of M. R. 
Amedeo (Metallurgical Engineer to the Union de 
la Soudure Autogene) on the oxy-acetylene 
welding of copper, brasses and bronzes. The 
translator has added to the original work, 
and the book is a valuable contribution to the 
ex sting knowledge on the subject. That it 
will supply a real need is proved by the facts 
given in the introduction of the deplorable 
results which have ben obtained by the 
ignorant use of special meta's. The whole 
process necessary for successful oxy-acetylene 
welding is explained. 


The Road Board. 


We are informed that Mr. Rees Jeffreys 
retired from the secretaryship of the Road 
Board on December 31, a position he has held 
since the establishment of the Board. . Mr. Rees 
Jeffreys, who prepared the road programme for 
1919-20, at the request of the Demobilisation 
Committee, which was subsequently approved 
by the Road Board and sanctioned by the War 
Cabinet, will continue to take an active interest 
in problems of road traffic. He is at present 
chairman of a representative committee which 
is drafting a Bill for a traffic and development 
board for London and the Home Counties. 
Mr. Jeffreys has accepted the position of 
financial adviser to the Motor Union Insurance 
Co., Ltd., of which company he was one of 
the founders and original directors. He has 
also been elected Chairman of the Federated 
British Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Archzological Research Work at Bootham | 
School. 


Some admirable research work in tracing the 
earthworks at White Hall, Bilbrough, at Acaster 
Malbis and Askham Richard, and at Poppleton 
has recently been carried out by a number of the 
‘enior boys at Bootham School, assisted by Dr. 
©. E. + odgson, the history master, and te 
drawings to scale o these earthworks and 
ramparts were recently shown at a leisure hour 
work exhibition at the school. The work has 
been submitted to the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society, together with the reports on the investi- 
gations, and when the whole series is completed 
it is intended to publish the reports. The work 
planned out in this particular undertaking is 
anticipated to occupy about six years, and when 
completed will form a valuable record of the 
British and Roman camps of the vicinity of 
York, Other leisure hour work included studies 
in ecclesiastical archeology, for which the old 
parish churches of York have furnished the 
material ; and a fine series of rubbings of brasses 
from York and churches in the neighbourhood. 


Jadustrial Garden City for Queensland. 


At the second annual conference in Brisbane, 
Queensland, of the Australian Town Planning 
Assc ciation, a paper on the “Proposed Industrial 
Garden City at Darra, Queensland,” waf 
delivered by Dr. Price. He said the lay-out os 
the city was on the radial system, varied freely 
to suit the configuration of the country. Over 
800 acres of recreation and other reserves were 
interspersed throughout the city, and provision 
was made for public and semi-public buildings. 
In the discussion which followed, the system of 
land tenure came in for considerable comment. 
Criticism offered by Mr. John Sulman, Sydney, 
referred to the unsuitability of the acute angled 


. 





‘ street corners, which were highly dangerous. 


The situation of the cement and brick works in 
the heart of the town was bound to create a 
nuisance, and to be an eyesore by reason of its 
proximity to the civic centres of the town. He 
suggested the removal of the railway station, 
which would naturallybe the heart of the city, 
to a site more distant from the cement and brick 
works. This suggestion was upheld by Mr. 8. 
Hurst Seager (N.Z.). The latter also sug- 
gested the linking up of the railway and river by 
a line which would facilitate the handling of 
goods arriving by water. 


Australian Housing Bill. 


Senator Millen, Australian Minister for 
Repatriation, on moving the second reading 
of a War-Service Homes Bill in the Federal 
Senate recently, said that the housing problem 
was as acute in Australia as in other countries. 
A commissioner would be appointed for seven 
years, at £1,500 a year, to make advances for 
establishing homes, who would also be empow- 
ered to acquire land and build houses, Appli- 
cants would be required to pay interest at 
5 per cent. The Government had been unable 
to finance the scheme under 6 per cent., therefore 
the Government was shouldering a loss of 
lpercent. The maximum loan to an individual 
would be £7,000. The Minister, iilustrating the 
working of the scheme, said that on a £600 
house there would be a payment of 13s. 6d. 
weekly on 37 years’ terms, and of 15s. 4d. a 
week oh 26 years’ terms. On a £500 house, 
on 20 years’ terms, the weekly payment wovld 
be 15s. The Bill contained safeguards against 
speculative sales to ovtsiders. Possibly the 
Bill would involve an expenditure of £50,000,000, 
calculated on the erection of 100,000 homes. 
In his opinion the Bill was the most liberal 
measure presented by any legislature. The 


Bill was well received, and the second reading 


agreed to.—T'imes. 
Highland Architecture and Housing. 


The Executive Council of An Comunn Gaid- 
healach (the Highland Association) met at Stir- 
ling recently, when the matter of adopting 
appropriate designs in connection with any 
future building schemes in the Highlands came 
up on the report of the Arts and Industries Com- 
mittee, by whom it had been very carefully con- 
sidered. Mr. Colin Sinclair, M.A., architect, 
Glasgow, stated that there was a possibility of 
houses being erected throughout the Highlands 
by the Board of Agriculture, and he argued that 
it was desirable that in design such houses 
should harmonise with the topography and the 
architectural traditions of the country. As an 
example of architecture that was egregiously out 
of place with its surroundings, he cited the case 
of Connel Ferry, ‘‘ where a bit of Pollokshields 
had been dropped down by the side of Loch 
Etive,” and the Swiss chalet houses at Colin- 
traive. It was rumoured that Lord Leverhulme 
intended to erect 200 houses in Lewis, and Mr. 
Sinclair thought the Comunn should make repre- 
sentations to his Lordship with regard to their 
style and general features. The meeting de- 
cided that a pamphlet on the subject should be 
printed and issued to all the proprietors and 
County Councils in the Highlands for their 
guidance in forming housing schemes, and it was 
remitted to Mr. Sinclair and Miss Campbell of 
Succoth to prepare this pamphlet. 


The True Memorial. 


At a meeting of Old Wykehamists at Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, to consider the proposed war memorial 
for Winchester College, the Committee sug- 
gested that efforts should be made to raise 
£100,000 for the memorial, which should consist 
of a record of those who had fallen in the war, 
and a new hall. Viscount Grey, of Fallodon, 
said that, though he should be the last to 
deprecate money spent on education, whether 
given voluntarily or through the State, or from 
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charitable sources, he thought the one need 
they could not spare was that of a real memorial. 
A memorial was something to remind genera. 
tions after them of what the war had been, of 
the suffering through it, and the success attained 
—of the spirit in which it was carried on and the 
sacrifice of life that was made. He did not 
think they could have such a reminder in any 
invisible form. As it must be a visible one 
they had to ask themselves how would the creat 
founder feel if he could survey the college as it 
was to-day. On the one side they had one of 
the most beautiful buildings, and on the west 
side buildings had grown up not in a form that 
could be said to be in harmony with the origingl 
buildings. The desire was to carry out a scheme 
of real beauty which would complete the build. 
ittgs of to-day, and surely that was one which 
appealed to their imagination, and would influ. 
ence successive generations in the way they 
desired to do. y 


Building in Manchester. 


In the Manchester district huge contracts 
have been held up through restrictions. It is 
roughly estimated that anything from one to two 
million pounds’ worth have in that way been 
represented, The schemes that have been in 
check have reference to schools, municipal 
baths, big warehouses, road construction, and 
works of various descriptions. It has not been 
the fault of the builders that these schemes have 
not gone ahead long ago. Immediately the 
Armistice was signed, the committee of the 
Manchester, Salford, and District Building 
Trades Employers’ Association discussed the 
whole position, and a special resettlement and 
reconstruction committee was formed. ‘This 
committee has had under consideration the 
questions of demobilisation, supplies of material, 
housing, and the opening out of contracts that 
have been impeded by the restrictions under 
the License to Build Order. Other matters that 
have already been talked over include the 
probability of the withdrawal of the Rents 
Restrictions Att, which has also checked the 
work of property repairing, and in that way 
caused much discomfort. The importance of 
the early release of pivotal men for the building 
trade is receiving the attention of 2 sub-com- 
mittee of the local Advisory Committee. This 
is composed of equal representatives of em- 
ployers and operatives. The trade is intending 
to absorb a considerable amount of the labour 
that is to be discharged from the munition and 
aircraft works. 


Town Planning in Queensland. 


In the course of a paper on the subject of 
town planning read at the Second Annual 
Conference in Brisbane, Queensland, of the 
Australian Town Planning Association, Mr. 
E. F. Gilchrist, City Engineer of Brisbane, and 
Mr. W. H. Huxham, Town Engineer, Toowong; 
said that they thought suitable widths for 
the different classes of roads were :—1. Main, 
artérial roads, 2 chains wide. At the outset 
it may only be necessary to construct a per 
manent road 16 to 18 ft. wide, the remainder 
of the area to await development. 2. Business 
thoroughfares carrying through traflic,:, a 
suitable width will be 90 ft., with 54 ft. 
roadway and 18 ft. footpaths. 3. Streets 
first-class residential reas, 66 ft. wide; 
footways, 6 ft.; grass margins, 12 ft. ;f and 
roadway, 30 ft. 4. Street in second-class 
residential areas, 50 ft. wide; footways, 6 ft. 5 
grass margin, 7 ft.; and roadway, 24 It. In 
business areas, it would be found advantageous 
to have streets intersected in one direction by 
lanes 25 ft. wide, but for residential areas they 
recommend the cutting out of lanes and right- 
of-ways altogether. The cost of construction 
of roads and drains should be borne by the 
owners of the land, be it held by the Local 


\ Authority or privately. The cost, however, 


should only be based on‘a form of construction 
capable of dealing with the traffic of the pew 
era, and any further expense on a road carry’ng 
through traffic should be borne by the State. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





“A National Architecture.” 


Srr,—May TI be allowed to congratulate 
Professor Lethaby upor the practical criticism 
contained in hisinteresting contributions upon 
“ A National Architecture,” which) when 
published in book form should be a 
rade mecum of every architect ? 

Criticism of this nature alone, however, is, 
I fear, now, as in the past, of little avail unless 
backed by some sufficient and practical effort 
of the architectural profession. I, therefore, 
venture to hope that Professor Lethaby will 
see his way to increase the professior’s 
indebtedness to him by becoming a practical 
reconstructionist. 

Nearly a year ago I ventured to goint out 
in your journal various shortcomings in the 
practice of architecture. I gave in July last 
a considerable amount of practical evidence 
to the special Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
appointed to consider the “‘ Future of Archi- 
tecture,” of which Committee Professor 
Lethaby is a member. To-day, although 
demobilization is proceeding, no reconstruc- 
tive guidance has been issued by the 
R.1. B.A. 

I sincerely trrst that architects are not 
going to allow themselves to be swamped by 
the flood of reconstruction which we see now 
surging around us and being propelled by 
other professions and trades. The continua- 
tion by the architectural profession of the old 
story of “‘ too late” is unsuitable for, and 
will inevitably spell disaster in, the twentieth 
century. 

JoHN Murray, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.I1. 

[We are venturing to give some reconstruction 
guidance in the series of articles which begin 
on page 51 this week.—Ep. | 





Architects and Parliament. 

Str,—In your Note on the above subject you 
state that you have failed to discover the names 
of any architects in addition to those who have 
previously sat in Parliament. There were at 
least three architect candidates, of whom two 
have been returned to Parliament. Sir J. 
Tudor Walters, M.P., has been re-elected, and 
‘Sir Philip Pilditch, M.P., a new member, is 
described in the 7'imes’ list as head of the firm of 
Pilditch, Chadwick & Co., architects, of West- 
minster, 

It is true that the interests of architects are 
much the same as other professions, but they 
will never get the same representation in Parlia- 
ment until they get the same legal status as, say, 
doctors and lawyers. 

C. McArtuur BUTLER. 
Re Crayford Village. 

Sir,—Having, as building surveyor and works 
manager, been responsible for the supervision of 
the works in connection with the Crayford 

Garden Village, I venture to send you a small 
correction of your description in this week’s 
Builder relating to the contractors, &c., also 
additional information which ‘may be of use to 
you. The total number of cottages in the 
village is 610; of these, 390 are of concrete block 
construction, the contractor being Mr. A. J. 
Glock. The remaining 220 are of brick, con- 
structed of 2 half-brick thicknesses with cavity, 
the contractors for these brick cottages being 
Messrs. Thomas & Edge, of Woolwich, which 
firm also constructed the sewers, roads and foot- 
paths. a 
_ The average cost per cottage complete, 
inclusive of fees, land, sewers, roads,footpaths, 
fences, and planting was £325 each. No 
cottage contains less than 3 bedrooms, parlour, 
— room and scullery, and each has large 
garden. 

_ The roads in this village received special con- 
sideration and a large saving in cost was effected 
by varying the widths of carriageways and 
thickness of metalling, having regard to the fact 
that the roads would in most cases only have 


to carry the minimum of traffic and the village 
is one of the very few in the country having 
roads of light specification and narrow carriage- 
ways which have actually been taken over by the 
Local Authorities. 

P. F. Wayrorn. 


The Prospects of an Architectural Assistant. 


Str,—The prospect of early demobilization 
naturally turns the thoughts of those who are 
serving back to their pre-war occupations, and 
those of us who were architects’ assistants look 
to see if, like other occupations, the salaries have 
been raised since we joined up. 

In your issue of December 27 the City of 
Birmingham offer £3 10s. per week for a “‘ Tem- 
porary Surveying and Architectural Draughts- 
man,” who “ must have had previous experience 
in the laying out of large estates, be an accurate 
and expeditious leveller, surveyor and draughts- 
man,” All this—mark you, for £3 10s. 

According to the rates paid in Birmingham 
district a mason gets Is. 5}d. per hour, which, 
presuming a 48-hour week, is £3 9s., in addition 
to which he gets his 12} per cent. war bonus. 
The mason therefore gets more than the man 
who plans the work. 

Hairdressers are now on strike for a minimum 


wage, although—as the “ masters”’ say—they 
make from 10s, to £1 a day in tips. Railway 


clerks are demanding £130 per annum at the age 
of 18 and £230 at 28 years as a minimum 
regardless of ability; yet the architect’s assis- 
tant who has paid a premium and served three 
years’ articles, is offered the lucrative salary of 
£3 10s. per week, 

Art is sometimes spelt with a capital A, and 
its devotees supposed to be above the sordid 
struggle for filthy lucre, but after four years 
war and a general election, it is time that the 
architect’s assistant had a status at least 
financially equal to the railway clerks and a 
minimum wage greater than that of the hair- 
dresser, as, unlike the latter, he is not supposed 
to take tips even should they ever be tendered. 
In short, the post of an architect’s assistant 
seems to offer much less in the way of pay and 
prospects than even the lower ranks of the 
Army, for here at least, food, lodging, light and 
fuel are provided, and though the money isn’t 
much—lI started at 2s. 6d per day and now get 
18s. and allowances—it is certainly better than 
surveying and levelling, preparing plans and 
specifications, and living in a tenement on 
£3 10s. per week. 

C. F. Overy. 


Government Control. 

Str,—Every .architect will heartily support 
the protest of the President of the Institute 
against the continuance of Government control 
of building operations. The methods of the 
Government—or, let us hope they are only 
Government officials’ methods—are truly 
astounding. 

Take the case of cottages. Most people believe 
the Government want cottages to be built, judg- 
ing by speeches and official documents sent all 
over the country. Yet it is well known that local 
authorities asking for permission to buy land 
on which to build cottages, are met by refusal 
by those very authorities. In my own experi- 
ence a client applied for a permit to build five 
cottages in a village where there was a very great 
need of cottages. What was the reply he 
received? A refusal. Again quotimg from my 
own experience, a Treasury permit had. been 
given to build certain cottages, but because they 
were not started, and the only reason for this 
was depletion of labour by calling up of men 
for the Army, the Treasury permit was withdrawn, 
80 the cottages cannot now be built. Inneither of 
these cases was any help asked in any way from 
the Government ; my clients were prepared to 
pay for all. 

It really looks as if there was an endeavour on 
the part of those responsible to create a situation 
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so that officials could turn and say: ‘ See 
no cottages are being built either by privatdy 
individuals or local authorities; it is evident 

we must do the thing ourselves.” This natur- 

ally will find work for the shoals of officials who 

begin to see the end of their tenure and emolu- 

ments of office. It will also mean outrageous 

extravagance in cottage building, the burden of 

which the general public and we who are archi- 

tects will have to bear. 

It would be a startling document to make 
known to the public if every architect would 
state his knowledge of facts of building extra- 
vagance perpetrated by Government officials. 

Take timber control. One of the leading men 
in the trade told me recently that the price of 
timber would fall immediately if only Govern- 
ment control were to cease. 

The Government has gone into the buiness 
and secured—one cannot say earned—vast 
profits, and now the time of /osses has come, they 
are keeping hold of the goods and regulating the 
price so that the loss falls on merchants and the 
consumers rather than on themselves. It all 
goes to show that Government control hinders 
and does not help forward building, and especi- 
ally cottage building, just at a time when every 
effort should be made to hasten it forward. 
* Actions speak louder than words,” is an old 
but true axiom. 

A Provincia, FELLOW. 


December 31, 1918. 


Ventilation of Bedrooms. 


Str,—In your issue of December 27 I notice 
an article by Messrs. Pick, Everard & Kr ay, in 
which they describe the ventilation of bedrooms 
by leaving 1}in. clear of the floor and a fixed 
louvre above the door, This arrangement 
might be all right if the bedrooms were 80 
planned that the bed can be placed out of a 
draught and not between the door, fireplace and 
window, as most of these rooms are arranged in 
small houses, which I know to my cost, having 
lived in some. 

ANDREW COLE. 





War Memorials. 


The following letter appeared in the 7'imes last 
week :— 

Sir,—The Architects’ Demobilization Com- 
mittee is a sub-committee of the Architects’ 
War Committee, which contains representatives 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and its allied societies in every part of the 
country, the Society of Architects, the Architec- 
tural Association, and unattached architects. 


' The War Committee, therefore, represents the 


entire body of architects practising in this 
country. 

The Demobilization Committee views with 
concern the promotion at the present moment 
of schemes for war memorials in various localities, 
some of them in the form of definite buildings 
or monuments, others more grandiose, involving 
the replanning of whole quarters of towns and 
cities, and all of them requiring the appoint- 
ment of an architect as designer or controller. 


. The committee desires to point out that the 


immediate - appointment of such architect, 
whether by competition or selection, does grave 
injustice to the younger men now serving in 
the forces, many of them of great brilliance and 
capacity, who have risked the sacrifice ®f their 
careers to the service of their country. We 
therefore, ask you to give publicity to our urgent 
appeal to all who are responsible for such 
schemes to stay their hand until demobilization 
gives these younger men the chance, which is 
no more than their due, to take their share in 
this great national work. 


Henry M. Fietcuer, Chairman, 
Architects’ Demobil.zation Committee. 


The Architectural Association, 
34 and 35, Bedford-square, W.C. 1, Dec. 30. 
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BIRMINGHAM TOWN 








PLANNING SCHEME. 


Tue following are the instructions to com- 

etitors in the competition for laying out the 

ineapple and Fordhouse Farm Estates for the 
Birmingham Corporation :— 


1. The accompanying plan shows the area of 
an estate of fifty-four acres, the property of the 
Corporation of Birmingham, on which it is 
proposed to build not more than twelve houses 
per acre. Eighty per cent. of the number to 
have three rooms on ground floor and /three 
rooms on first floor, with a separate bathroom, 
preferably on first floor, and to come within the 
compounding limit. ‘Twenty per cent. of the 
number to have three rooms on ground floor and 
four rooms on first floor, with a separate bath- 
room, preferably upstairs. 

2. The houses are to be built both in pairs and 
in blocks of not more than six. Direct access 
from the road to the back garden of every 
cottage must be provided. 

3. The roads are to be laid out on town- 

lanning lines, in accordance with the South 
irmingham Town-planning Scheme. 

4. Open spaces, having a total area (together 


_with those ear-marked under the South Bir- 


mingham Scheme) of 12 acres, should be pro- 
vided as playgrounds for children, for allotments 
and for general amenity. 

5. The frontages are to be set back at least 
20 ft. from the road. 

6. A point A on the plan provision should be 
left for a road connection 50 ft. in width with the 
existing King’s-road. 

7. The estate will be drained into sewers, as 
shown by dotted chain lines on the plan. 

8. The roads shown in dotted lines are those 
rovided for under the South Birmingham 
‘own-planning Scheme. 

9. Competitors are requested to visit the site 
and. make themselves fully acquainted with its 
nature. 

10. Provision is to be made for a few shops on 
the site, and for any special building thought 
necessary, at the discretion of the competitors. 

11. The following drawings are required :— 
(a) A plan of the estate, to the scale of the 

accompanying lithograph (1 in. = 104.16 ft.), 
showing the proposed lay-out; buildings to be 
tinted dark grey, roads and footpaths buff, and 
public open spaces, &c., green. 


(6) Plans and elevations of typical cottages 
drawn in black and white to a scale of }in.=1 
foot, on double elephant sheets. 

(c) Plan and elevation of typical shop, and 
plan of any special building, drawn in black and 
white, to a scale of }in.=1 foot, on double 
elephant sheets. 

12. The drawings are to be unmounted, sent 
flat or rolled outwards in a strong case. No 
report is required, but a schedule of the areas of 
the roads, open spaces, and building sites, should 
be placed on sheet (a) and schedules of areas of 
rooms and contents in cubic feet of cottages on 
sheet (0). : 

13. Designs are to be sent anonymously, 
accompanied by a plain sealed envelope con- 
taining the author’s name and address and 
declaration that his design has been prepared by 
himself with the assistance of his usual office 
staff. 


14. Questions as to the competition must be 
in the hands of the Town Clerk, Birmingham, 
not later than January 18, 1919. A copy of 
replies to these will be sent to each competitor 
as early as possible. 

The designs to be delivered, carriage paid, to 
the Town Clerk, before noon on March 31, 1919. 


15. Premiums of £150, £100, and £50 will be 
awarded to the three designs adjudged to be the 
best by the Housing and Town’ Planning Com- 
mittee, in consultation with the Birmingham 
Civic Society. The premiated designs will 
remain the property of the Council, al! others 
will be returned, carriage paid, to the authors. 


The following is an extract from the South 
Birmingham Scheme :— 


(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
clause (c) of this clause the Corporation may 
from time to time sanction the erection of build- 
ings in front of the building line : (1) where such 
buildings consist of factories or groups of not 
less than three shops, (2) where the levels of the 
site or of any adjoining land render such sanction 
advisable, or (3) in any other exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Provided that no building shall be 
permitted to be erected less than 10 ft. from the 
frontage line of any street referred to in sub- 
clause (c) of this clause. 

(e) The Corporation may for the purpose of 
architectural effect sanction the erection of a 
group of not less than three buildings partly in 
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advance and partly behind the building line pre- 
scribed, provided that no part of the buildin< 
shall project more than 5 ft. in advance of that 
building line, and that the unbuilt-on area in 
front of the building but behind the buildin 
line is at least equivalent in extent to the area 
occupied by the portion of the buildings in 
advance of that building line. 


Sub-clause (c) referred to above. 

(ce) A building shall not be erected in front 
of the building line in any existing street or in 
any street which may hereafter be laid out, 
Subject as hereinafter provided, the building line 
shall be that shown on the map by red broken 
line, and in cases where no such line is shown on 
the map, it shall be a line set back from the 
frontage line to a distance of 20 ft. or such other 
distance as is indicated on Sheet B. Provided 
that with the consent of the Corporation any bay 
window, porch or other projection of or from a 
building may project in front of such building 
line for such distance not exceeding 3 ft. 9 in,, 
as the Corporation may allow. And provided 
further that in any street where there are build- 
ings existing at the date of the approval of this 
scheme, the building line shall, if required by 
the Corporation (subject to sub-clauses (d) and 
(e) of this clause), be set back to such a distance 
as will accord with such existing buildings, or to 
the distance hereinbefore prescribed, whichever 
is the greater. 
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Housing Problems. 

At the offices of the Local Government 
Board it was stated recently that, although 
the General Election had necessarily caused 
some delay, the urgency of the provision of 
more working-class houses was fully recognised 
by the department. The matter would pro- 
bably come before the new Parliament shortly 
after it assembled, and until then nothing 
could be said officially as to the Government 
intentions, beyond the fact that the provision 
of more and better-class workmen’s dwellings 
was one of the main planks in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s programme. So far as the department 
was aware, there is no sign of apathy on the part 
of Local Authorities in the matter ; indeed, many 
of them have already taken steps to carry oui 
a comprehensive housing scheme. If, however, 
there should be found any general tendency to 
shirk their responsibilities in the matter, Sir 
Auckland Geddes is quite as determined as was 
Mr. Hayes Fisher that Parliament shovld be 
asked to pass legislation to speed up the work. 
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In view of the efforts of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to amend 
and simplify the existing laws of this 
country with regard to Easements 
accruing merely by the effluxion of 
time, we are giving in this and succeeding 
numbers some information as to the 
legislation in France upon this and 
kindred subjects. These will include the 
adjustment of lines of building frontage 
in old streets, also methods for the 
widening of thoroughfares and _ the 
creation of new, based on the report of 
a past holder of the “Godwin Bursary,” 
of the R.I.B.A., whose residence in 
France extended over some considerable 
time and who had somewhat exceptional 
facilities for study. In the interval, 
few variations appear to have been 
made. 

In considering the subject of building 
in France it is important to bear in 
mind that the sites are almost invariably 
the property of the building owner, and 
that the tenure of land fcr a term of 
years by lease is practically unknown. 
Building operations in Paris are conse- 
quently not restricted by any such 
covenants as are introduced into modern 
London leases, giving power to the 
lessor to forbid the execution of work 
which may be injurious to neighbours, 
and it follows that the rights and respon- 
sibilities of adjacent owners need very 
. careful definition. On the other hand, 
no owner of mepeeey can, as in England 
on a large aa: ding estate, effect local 
improvements for the benefit of the 
estate, so that powers must be obtained 
for united action on the part of the 
community when any such work is to 
be undertaken. 

In view of the desire that English 
legislation should facilitate the sale and 
purchase of land and the multiplication 
of freehold interests, details of the 
French building laws will, we venture 
to think, prove of interest to British 
architects. The Civil Code of 1804 


i 
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RIGHTS OF LIGHT AND AIR AS EXISTING IN FRANCE. 





imposes, for the protection of building 
owners, certain “ servitudes,” or restric- 
tions, on all land with regard to the 
erection of buildings, thereby defining 
the relation of the joint-owners of 
party-walls, in respect of their con- 
struction, maintenance, and alteration, 
and the distances to be observed between 
party-walls and constructions which 
might cause annoyance to the neighbour, 
such as wells, cesspools, stables, baking- 
ovens, &c. 

“ Servitudes ” are also imposed with 
regard to the formation .of window- 
openings affording views over adjoining 
— . These are of great importance, 
or in France no prescriptive right can 
secure to a building light derived over 
neighbouring private property, as is the 
case in England, where, after uninter- 
rupted enjoyment during some twenty 
years or less, rights, acquired without 
cost to their owners, may hamper the 
erection of buildings in the vicinity, even 
when separated by the whole width of 
a public thoroughfare. 

To this end, the Code provides that 
neither window-openings nor balconies 
may be formed parallel to the boundary 
line of property at a less distance than 
6 ft. 2 in., measured from the external 
face of such wall or balcony. Nor may 
an opening in a wall, square or oblique 
with the boundary, be less than 1 ft. 11 in. 
distant. 

No openings or windows may be made 
in a party-wall by one owner without 
the consent of the other, but the owner 
of a wall abutting on the boundary line 
is permitted to make _— s for light 
on sufferance, provided such openings 
are fitted with stout iron bars and fur- 
nished with sashes glazed with obscure 
glass. These openings must not, how- 
ever, be less than 8 ft. 6 in. from the 
floor of the ground story, or less than 
5 ft. 4 in. from the floor of each upper 
story—their size and shape being other- 
wise unrestricted. 


SOUTH BIRMINGHAM TOWN PLANNING SCHEME. 
STREET CROSS-SECTIONS. 


Sheet B. 


ection B1. 
For Streets in 
which if is 
fo build Factores 
Or Works, 
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In the event*of a prescriptive right 

being secured by an enjoyment for 
thirty years of such openings, it is 
incumbent on the adjoining owner when 
building to observe the distance of 
5 ft. 4 in. between his building and the 
face of the wall in which the opening 
occurs; but the height of his wall is 
not restricted, beyond conformity to 
local by-laws. 
_ Under exceptional circumstances open- 
ings are permitted at less than the legal 
distance, as when the neighbour suffers 
no inconvenience, for example : skylights 
formed in the roof or windows and terraces 
shut in by a solid wall; but tolerance 
continues as long only as the conditions 
do not alter. 

The public way. being common pro- 
perty, no restrictions are imposed as to 
views obtained from windows or balconies 
overlooking it. 

(To be continued.) 
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OBITUARY. 
Mr. Arthur Grimwood. 

The death of Mr. Arthur Grimwood, of 
Sudbury, took place recently, Mr. Grimwood 
was, until two years ago, actively engaged in the 
business of a builder and contractor. He was 
Mayor of Sudbury for two years. The original 
firm was known as Messrs. G. Grimwood & Sons, 
of Sudbury and Ipswich. The members com- 
prised three, and when it was dissolved Mr. 
Fred Grimwood proceeded to Ipswich, where 
his son still has his business premises, Mr. 
Grimwood carried out many large contracts in 
the Eustern Counties and other parts of the 
country. During the period since he com- 
menced business for himself, Mr. Grimwood 
has bad Mr, McQuhae as his right-hand man. 
Mr. Grimwood was a prominent Freemason. 
One of his hobbies was travelling abroad, and 
he enjoyed many Continental journeys. He 
was 67 years of age and unmarried. 


Mr. Matthew Garbutt. 
Mr. Matthew Garbutt was born at Clerkenwell, 
educated at the City of London School, and 


obtained his early engineering training by 
passing through the shops. He became assist- 





' ant to Messrs. Inskip & Mackenzie, of Bedford 


Row, afterwards commencing practice on his 
own account at 40, Great James-street. 
Receiving the appointment of surveyor to the 
Metropolitan Railway, he contributed to the 
development of the Surplus Land Department. 
He resigned this position in order to enter into 
partnership with Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.1.B.A., 
of 4, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, and on the 
termination of this partnership he practised 
on his own account at 3, Staple Inn. Most 
of his work was that of a consulting engineer for 
constructional ironwork, in which he was 
responsible for ‘many important undertakings 
in collaboration with architects, so that he had 
little time for independent and original work, 
He was an Associate Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. He was very 
active on the councils of the latter body, being 
a member of their Board of Education. He was 
on the Council of the Japan Society, attracted 
especially by the craftsmanship of the Japanese 
metal workers. In this connection he contri- 
buted two papers on Japanese “ Fortresses ” 
and “ Armour.” 
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The King’s Fund. 

We understand that Mr. Ernest J. Brown, 
of the London Master Builders’ Association, 
48, Bedford-square, W.C. 1, has been appointed, 
with the approval of His Majesty, trustee of the 
King’s Fund for Disabled Officers and Men of 
the Navy, Army and Air Forces from the 


Building Trades. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 


BUILDING 


BY-LAWS 


FROM THE ARCHITECT AND BUILDING OWNERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 


Tn1s Committee was appointed early in 1914 
by the then President of the Local Government 
Board, “to consider the control at present 
exercised in England and Wales over the 
erection of buildings and the construction of 
streets by means of by-law and local regula- 
tion. ...” Owing to the war, the sittings 
were suspended till October, 1917, when they 
continued weekly till March. The fifty-page 
report, which is the outcome of those meetings, 
shows a great deal of work and thought, but 
we regret that it cannot be stated that the 
result achieved promises any immediate ameli- 
oration in the present position. There is 
nothing epoch-making in the findings of the 
Committee, which savour largely of that cautious 
officialism to which we are so completely 
accustomed. Further, the suggestions of the 
forty-nine witnesses examined do not, except 
in a few instances, appear to have commended 
themselves. We propose to deal here with the 
inquiry from the point of view of the architect 
and building owner, leaving the legal aspect, 
which appears to be highly complex, to be 
made the subject of another review. The 
history of the present system, particularly in 
relation to the Public Health Acts, is discussed 
at some length, and it is pointed out that many 
complaints really refer to and are really due to 
Acts of Parliament and matters outside the 
scope of the Committee’s reference. Cold 
comfort indeed. Consolidation of the law and 
powers to widen the scope of by-law making 
facilities, like powers to all Local Authorities, 
and an amendment of the statutory definition of 
**new building,” are recommended. 

Turning to the effect’ of by-laws on building, 
reference is made to the agitation against 
restrictions imposed by by-laws in times past, 
and the introduction of the rural model code 
by the Local Government Board in 1901. The 
Committee states that about 70 per cent. of the 
complaints made are upon subjects not con- 
cerned with by-laws, and cite matters connected 
with drains and taking over streets. All we 
can say is that the exclusion of such subjects 
surely destroys the whole spirit of the inquiry, 
and it would have been much better to have 
asked for a revision of the terms of reference 
before undertaking so much arduous work. 
Complaints against by-laws proper are classified 
as follows :—(1) Those due to the application 
of urban by-laws in a rural district ; (2) those 
due to out-of-date regulations ; (3) those due to 
different requirements or different interpretation 
of model codes in neighbouring areas. Uniform 
minimum requirements for the whole country 
were suggested by the R.I.B.A. representative, 
but the idea was rejected. The Committee do 
not think uniformity necessary, but consider 
it should be sought, and that. new by-laws 
should show fewer variations—not a very 
productive ruling. Reference to the Board’s 
revision of model by-laws (the last urban 
revision was in 1912) appears to admit the 
point that many of the codes in use are at 
present out of date. The suitability of the 
present models is considered to be outside the 
terms of reference, and the evidence of wit- 
nesses is handed over to the Board, in the hope 
that suggestions, particularly those likely to 
encourage the erection of buildings in rural 
conditions, will be considered. Again we 
struggle with the oppressive spirit of ofticialism, 
and mentally ejaculate, “ Hang the reference, 
is not this the immediate burning problem 
which awaits solution, and who will advise the 
Board if you are not prepared to do so?” 
The Committee cite a case in which a certain 
Local Authority proposed a full series of urban 
by-laws “ based upon, but very much more 
exacting than, the then current model,” and 
appears to admit the allegation that local 


building was enhanced in cost by such new 
by-laws, which were substantially allowed, 
the Board’s excuse for approval beirfg that 
had they been rejected, the by-laws of 1864 
would have remained in force. There seems, 
therefore, small wonder that conditions are 
unsatisfactory if the Local Government Board 
are in So feeble a position. “The Board cannot 
impose any by-laws of its own, neither can it 
withdraw the confirmation of by-laws once 
given, nor interpret nor enforce them, save 
under the Town Planning Act of 1909. It is 
Suggested aS a remedy that the above Act 
Should be made to work as intended, and that 
all by-laws should cease to exist and require 
replacement by a revised series after a certain 
time, say ten years. The Town Planning 
section referred to (No. 44) wovld, under this 
suggestion, be made to include other buildings 
besides “‘ dwellings for the working classes,” 
and the onus of proving obstruction due to 
existing by-laws would be removed. To turn 
to another point admitted as requiring remedy, 
the Local Authority may at present reject a 
plan without reason assigned, which of course, 
implies a right to interpret the legal aspect of 
by-laws, and opens the way to very arbitrary 
treatment. 

Some further suggestions were made as 
regards special machinery for interpreting 
by-laws and settling disputes, among which 
was that put forward by the R.I.B.A. that the 
usual party wall procedure should be adopted. 
The objection made that this would involve 
interpretation of penal law by a private person 
appears somewhat academic, and the Com- 
mittee recommend that the Local Government 
Board interpret, if so requested by both parties, 
or, in default of a joint request, the local bench 
Shall interpret. Surely this is bad. No one 
wants the local bench to try its hand at technical 
interpretations, and, knowing this, the Local 
Authority will not become a party to the Local 
Government Board’s application in order to 
bring the unfortunate building owner to heel. 

Discretionary control, i.e., power to intro- 
duce some elasticity in the application of 
by-laws which was suggested bythe R.I.B.A. 
and the Institution of Municipal Engineers, 
provokes the contempt of the Committee, 
although it is admitted to have a partial 
application under the London Building Act. 
True, one experienced witness from the Sur- 
veyor’s Institution, said it introduced difficulties 
and favouritism, but are we, as a whole, so 
small-minded that no relaxations in special 
circumstances can be allowed ? No code can 
really fit the infinite varieties of building 
conditions, and in our opinion a modicum of 
legalised discretion would be better than the 
waiving of some point to obtain public 
advantage, which often enough takes place at 
the present time. 

A good deal is said on the subject of streets, 
and while questions of level, width and con- 
struction are by-law matters, the taking over 
of new streets is not amenable to by-laws. 
Many difficulties and discouragements arise 
for owners in laying out streets largely owing 
to lapse of time. The suggestion made that 
Local Authorities should be empowered to fix 
in advance their maximum specification for 
new streets—note the element of discretion— 
was agreed to. Personally, we should like the 
word * required” in place of‘ empowered ” ; 
It is further suggested that by-laws should be 
made to fix building lines. 

Now we come to the question of exemption 
of buildings, and correspondence in 1913 
between the Local Government Board and 
the Board of Agriculture in reference to the 
latter’s buildings is cited. The principle of 
exemption is retused partly on the ground that 
in many rural districts there is nothing to 
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exempt from—no by-laws. The principle is 
still refused, though, be it noted, universal 
by-laws are suggest: din the earlier pages of 
the report. We look with eagerness to see 
whether any exemption is proposed for the 
urgent building necessary for our returning 
soldiers, but find that the suggested improve- 
ments in by-law making, and we presume the 
protest machinery against unsuitable laws, or, 
possibly, the decennial revision, are considered 
adequate. Picture the Homecomers waiting 
until some rural district, crushed under the 
absurd officialism of some urban model inter- 
preted with due severity, is freed from such 
tyranny! We are told that a Local Authority 
is unlikely to revise its by-laws if buildings 
in its area, are exempt; and the Com- 
mittee seem pleased with the statement that 
many amendments of general advantage to 
the community have been made by the sub- 
mission of housing schemes. We had thought 
that by-laws,or anyhow the present inquiry, 
had the object of assisting a great national 
industry, but now we find that the Local 
Government Board is devoid of authority to 
enforce revision, and that the admitted im- 
provements have to be suggested and fought 
for, with cost of time and money, by the 
building owner. ‘Turning to other buildings, 
the Committee recommends no future exemp- 
tions ; even public buildings, it is considered, 
should conform to by-laws. 

It would appear that in the provinces, 
which are, of course, chiefly affected in this 
vexed question, building regulations are largely 
governed by local acts. Leicester, for example, 
has eight local acts relative to building. Repeal 
of such acts and the substitution of by-laws 
is suggested, but, again, such change. is to be 
at the option of the Local Authorities. The 
Committee summarises its recommendations 
under twenty-three headings. 'These include 
consolidation and conversion of all powers to 
by-laws, making, as far as possible, a new 
Statutory definition of “ new building,” the 
extension of the Town Planning Act (section 44) 
to other buildings, removal of disadvantages 
to owners in laying out of streets, requiremeni 
of local authorities to make by-laws and imeans 
to exist for their revision, and the abolition 
of exemption of buildings from the operation 
of by-laws. Most of the recommendations 
require legislation, and no _ revolutionary 
changes are deemed necessary. 

While acknowledging much conscientious 
work, we must express ourselves as disappointed 
with these conclusions. We are faced with a 
new situation, and-by no means a temporary 
one, in which every incentive should be given 
to building, in and which builders should be 
relieved of as many burdens, especially litigious 
burdens, as possible, and we fear that the very 
cautious recommendations, if adopted, will 
take years to carry out. 


a ee 
Building in Aberdeen. 


Building in Aberdeen during the past year 
has been exceedingly qiiet, owing to the war 
and the restrictions imposed on the erection of 
new structures of any kind, whether for private 
use or business purposes. All restrictions have 
now been removed, but so far there has been no 
sign of building activity. It is expected, how- 
ever, that in the near future a large number of 
plans will be passed, particularly for dwelling- 
houses. The whole question of housing is 
meantime under consideration by the Burgh 
Surveyor, Mr. John Gordon, Mr. William Kelly, 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Harbourne M’Lennan. Only 
one dwelling-house was erected during the year. 
There were twenty-six plans passed, connected 
with factories and worxshops representing 
£20,840 ; ten conneeted with business pre- 
mises, representing £8,010, while other 
buildings, additions, alterations to existing 
buildings, &c., numbered 48, Including plans 
of sanitary alterations and _ out-bvildings 
carried out by order of the Burgh Surveyor, 
the total was 110, involving an expenditure 
of £38,333. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


By A BARRISTER, 


Tue report is a long document and we can 
here only refer briefly to one or two of the 
recommendations it contains. In the first 
place the report considers the “ patchwork ”’ 
legislative procedure contained in the Public 
Health Acts has caused some of the difficulties 
experienced, and points out some of the anoma- 
lies this involves ; and in this connection one 
of the most interesting points is the criticism 
of the committee of the definition of “‘a new 
building,’ which definition came under con- 
sideration in the case of Repton School Gover- 
nors vt. Repton Rural District Council (1918, 
2 K.B. 133). 

The committee observe with some force that 
the difficulty experienced in that case arose not 
from the by-law, which in itself was an entirely 
proper one, but from “an arbitrary provision 
in an Act of Parliament.’”” The meaning of 
this criticism being that a by-law which would 
have been valid at the time it was originally 
framed and put into force was held to be 
invalid when the definition of a “‘ new building ”’ 
was extended bysection 23 of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907. 

The committee recommend that the 
definitions of.a “‘ new building ’’ require amend- 
ment as a matter of urgency, but they make 
no particular recommendation as to form, as, 
no doubt, this would hardly appear within 
their powers. 

The committee recommend that the statutory 
restrictions of a technical character shall be 
removed, that the powers of making by-laws 
shall be extended, and that the practice of 
compelling local authorities to come to the 
Local Government Board twice, first to obtain 
authority to make by-laws and then for con- 
firmation of the by-laws, should be simplified 
by a general statute conferring upon local 
authorities generally equal by-law making 
powers, as the by-laws when made would still 
be submitted for approval under Section 184 
of the Public Health Act, 1875; that this 
statutory permission to make by-laws on certain 
subjects should be capable of extension by the 
Board by Provisional Order, and that the Public 
Health Acts shall be consolidated. 

Upon the question of the effect exercised by 
existing by-laws and the by-law system upon 
building and development, we gather that, 
although the committee does not say that there 
is no ground for complaint, they think many 
complaints have been due to a misapplication 
of by-laws ; thus, the report states,‘‘ in so far, 
that is to say, as there is substance in specific 
complaints which have been made, and so far 
as these complaints are really directed against 
by-laws we have found few instances in which 
the particular requirement was to be found 
in the model series of the Board, and in which, 
therefore, a remedy would not have lain in 
the adoption of one or other of the models.” 

The committee then consider what steps can 
be taken to ensure by-laws being brought up to 
date and how they can be kept up to date. 
It is suggested that the powers conferred by 
Section 44 of the Town Planning Act, 1909, 
on the Local Government Board to revoke 
by-laws which impede the erection of dwellings 
for the working-classes and to make new 
by-laws should be extended ; and, further, that 
by statutory provision all by-laws in force 
before a certain date shall cease to have effect, 
and that all by-laws hereafter confirmed shall 
run only for a certain number of years. There 
appears a good deal to be said for this latter 
Suggestion, for if by-laws were kept up to date, 
a good deal of the litigation which has been 
caused in the past would have been avoided. 

A practical suggestion seems to have been 
made in the report that when a Local Authority 
rejects a plan it should be compelled to specify 
in writing the particular respect in which its 
carrying out would be illegal; but it iggmore 
Controversial whether the suggestions which 
follow are of a practical nature. 


‘ 


It is proposed that on a joint request from 
the Local Authority and the person whose plan 
has been rejected, the Local Government 
Board shall be empowered to decide whether 
the rejection was lawful and this decision, 
unless the Board stated a case for the opinion 
of the High Court would be final. 

Failing a case stated for the opinion of the 
Board as above by agreement, it is proposed 
that a court of summary jurisdiction should 
have jurisdiction to determine this question 
with an appeal to Quarter Sessions. The 
report, however, adds to this latter suggestion 
that any declaration so obtained from the court 
of summary jurisdiction “shall be binding 
except in the High Court.” In ‘the report, 
it is stated that except where the reference is by 
agreement to the Board the existing means of 
redress in the Jaw courts shall not be interfered 
with, but it is not clear whether this second 
alteration in procedure is to be made exclusive. 
The committee recommends that every Local 
Authority shall be compelled to adopt some 
Building by-laws and that returns be made 
to the Local Government Board of the number 
of plans submitted, stating whether they were 
for dwellings, factories, &c.; that if the local 
authority makes default in making by-laws, 
the Board may put in force by Order provisions 
which shall have a like effect; that if a local 
authority makes default in enforcing by-laws, 
the Board shall have powers to appoint the 
county council to execute the by-laws, and that 
if the Local Authority neglects or declines to 
enforce a particular by-law the county council 
or any ratepayer or inhabitant may take 
proceeding to enforce it. 

It will be seen that these latter recommenda- 
tions, even if they come within the terms of 
reference to the committee, raise points which 
are likely to prove highly contentious. 

There is some weight in the observations of 
the committee that in many instances the pro- 
cedure is more appropriate and convenient by 
by-law than by local Acts and that many of 
the local Acts should be repealed. The report 
suggests that the Local Government Board 
be given power after a local inquiry to make 
amending orders as to provisions in local 
Acts, which, in the absence of opposition need 
not be provisional Orders, and that where it is 
merely desired to substitute a by-law for some 
provision in a local Act, local inquiry may be 
dispensed with and the repeal effected by a 
provision included in the certificate confirming 
the by-law. 

We have confined our observations to such 
portions of the report as deal with building 
by-laws and even this portion we have not 
been able to consider in detail. There is a 
chapter on “‘ The Control of Streets,” and some 
recommendations are made in this connection ; 
but this subject is so much more concerned 
with statute law than by-law, that it appears 
to us it would be difficult to deal with it com- 
prehensively under the terms of the present 
reference. 

The report does not appear a model of 
clearness, and is very diffuse; and although, 
no doubt, some of the suggestions it contains 
might beneficially be adopted, we hardly think 
that a satisfactory solution is to be found in 
the report of many of the important questions 
which have been made the subject of inquiry 
or of the matter as a whole. 


—_————_—_ Fe - 


The Society of Architects, 


Lieutenant-Colonel P. F. Story, R.E., who has 
been serving since September, 1914, has gained 
the D.S.0. and a Bar, and has been three 
times mentioned in dispatches. Several other 


members of the Society have gained the D.8.0O., 
but Colonel Story is the first member to be 
awarded a Bar to this distinction. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK: 
Canadian War Memorials at Burlington House. 


The exhibition of Canadian war pictures, 
opened on Saturday last by Sir R. Borden, 
in the rooms of the Royal Academy is a fine 
achievement. None of the exhibitions of the 
war hitherto organized—not even that of Sea- 
power, excellent though it is—are so complete 
or systematic. We are told by the committee 
that the “idea underlying the exhibition is 
systematically to record every phase of the 
Canadian operations Overseas”; and they are 
to be congratulated on the way that idea has 
been carried through. A very good selection 
of artists has been made; and, almost without 
exception, it may be said they have given of 
their best. 

We doubt whether Mr.. Nevinson has yet 
produced anything finer than his “‘ War in the 
Air,” in Room 1], in its marvellous sense of 
onrush ,and movement, where a Canadian and 
three enemy planes are at death grapple in 
the clouds. 

Major Richard Jack is a sound and fully 
équipped painter, and his great battle scenes, 
“The Taking of Vimy Ridge” and “ The 
Second Battle of Ypres,” are a vivid present- 
ment of these terrible issues. Or, if we prefer 
to follow the actual sequence of events, we may 
commence with ‘Canada’s Answer,” by 
Lt.-Commander Norman Wilkinson, showing 
the transports of the First Division in mid- 
Atlantic, escorted by British war-ships; go 
next to Edgar Bundy’s “ Landing of the First 
Canadian Division at St. Nazaire (February, 
1915)”; and then come to the battle scenes 
we have just mentioned, and to the “ Defence 
of Sanctuary. Wood” (Captain Kenneth 
Forbes). and the ‘“ Battle for Courcelette ” 
(Captain Louis Weirter). 

The portraits are excellent. We should give 
the first place to Major Jack’s admirable por- 
trait of Lieut.-General Sir A. W. Currie, G.O.C., 
of the Canadian Corps. But there is a whole 
room full of Canadian V.C.s—heroes every man 
of them—among which we may note Harold 
Knight’s Major MacDowell, V.C., and James 
Quinn’s Lieut.-Colonel A. W. Bishop, V.C. 
Less satisfactory, perhaps, are the intentionally 
symbolic pictures, and we have seen that fine 
artist, Charles Sims, R.A., to better advantage 
than in his large and depressing canvas of 
* Sacrifice.” The vast cartoon of “ Canadians 
Opposite Lens—Winter, 1917-18,” by Major 
Augustus John, in the large gallery, challenges 
a critical verdict. Mr. John has suffered alike 
from his detractors and his panegyrists ; without 
joining either side we have always found him 
an artist—even in his eccentricities—of origin- 
ality and force. 

But in this great cartoon, which fills the 
entire wall, the eye wanders from one group 
to another without finding any central point 
of interest, The refugees attract us on the 
left, the wounded soldiers on the right; but 
even if the pyramidal composition, into which 
many pictures fall naturally, becomes here an 
impossible convention it needs to be present 
morally as well as aesthetically, so that the 
compelling interest should come centrally 
together. 

The room of smaller paintings is given to 
Mr. Munnings’ brilliant studies (note the 
“ Charge of Strathcona’s Horse”) with the 
Canadian Cavalry Brigade; and further on 
Leonard Richmond shews the indispensable 
constructive and supply work behind the lines. 
The whole exhibition will, it is hoped, be 
permanently housed at Ottawa; and Mr. 

Rickards’ admirable designs for this purpose, 
which will have the further assistance of 
Canadian architects, are shewn here. A ‘word 
lastly as to the hanging. It is, we consider, 
absolutely the best hung and arranged exhibi- 
tion which has been seen in London for many 
years, and reflects the highest credit on those 
to whom this by no means easy task was 
entrusted. 

We are obliged to defer to next week’s issue 
our notice of the Pastel Society’s exhibition. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cologne Cathedral and Church Interior, Candes. 


These illustrations are from the recent 
exhibition of the Office of Works Sketch Club. 


A Chepstow Housing Scheme. 
Our further illustrations of this admirable 
scheme, the architects of which are Messrs. 


W. Dunn and W. Curtis Green, . re given by 
the courtesy of the Ep. R.I.B.A. Journal. 


The Manhattan Dwellings for the Industrial 
Classes. 

The erection of several blocks of these 
superior dwellings will be proceeded with as 
soon as improved conditions of the building 
trade will permit. ‘lo meet the requirements 
of the London Building Act, the height of 
each block is limited to 80 ft. from level of 
pavement to cornice at flat roof. 

The following considerations, accompanied 
by the illustrations, will indicate in detail 
the character of the scheme,, viz. :— 

The structure will be practically vermin and 
fireproof, constructed as it would be of rein- 
forced concrete in combination with a skeleton 
of steel. The outer walls would be formed of 
interlocking concrete blocks, rendered extern- 
ally in cement and internally in plaster. The 
floors would be of concrete with steel web 
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reinforcement, finished in cement, and with 
the exception of the sculleries and bathrooms, 
covered with lino. 

The well of the electric lift would extend 
from the basement floor to the flat roof. Doors, 
windows and other structural parts are stan- 
dardised in specification. A supply of hot 
water would always be available in the sculleries 
and bathrooms, and also in the general laundry 
on the roof. Steam generated in the bath- 
rooms, “locked” as it would be by the 
sculleries, would not penetrate the habitable 
apartments. The baths would have a hinged 
cover to serve, when not in use, as a table. 

The covered balcony at the back of each 
block would be serviceable for the cleaning of 
boots, chopping of wood, rough washing, and 
the drying of plain clothes. This balcony 
would also be a repository for steps, pails, 
brooms, &c. Regulated ventilation is secured 
to the apartments by a slot provided at the 
ceilings communicating with the outer air. 

Desirable privacy is secured to the bed- 
rooms of the parents and those of the girls, 
by these apartments being entered only from 
the living rooms. The parlours and boys’ 
bedrooms, facing the street as they do, could 
be conveniently let to lodgers, separately or 
en suite. The children’s playground is over- 
looked by the living rooms. Each room has a 
fireplace, ample cupboard accommodation is 
provided, and above the coal store, entered 
from the scullery, is a store for boxes. Pro- 
vision will be made for eventually applying 
the heating system to eah house, should it be 
deemed desirable, independently of fire places. 
The renting of the allotment plots would be 
optional. 

In rural districts the cottage type of dwellings 
for the industrial classes will doubtless be 
generally adopted. Obviously, in urban and 
suburban districts, where the price of land is 
relatively high, and where the working classes 
require dwellings and shops in close proximity 
to the workshops where they are employed, 
the tenement type will be preferred. The 
problem the author has attempted to solve 
is the combination of the valuable accessories 
of both types, and the crux lies in the co- 
ordinating low cost of erection, substantiality 
and internal comfort and convenience. 

He ventures to hope this scheme may estab- 
lish a precedent for the erection of a distinctly 
superior class of workmen’s dwellings, for 
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,. 
which many workers are willing to pay an 
increased rent. The architect is Mr. Malcolm © 
Stark, 68, St. Julian’s Farm-road, West 
Norwood, S.E. 
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Monpay, January 13. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. Eustace Hills 4 
on ‘“ The Second Report of the Committee 
dealing with the Law and Practice relating to | 
the Acquisition and Valuation of Land for 
Public Purposes.” 5 p.m. 

Chadwick Public Lectures (Royal Society of | 
Arts).—Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc.. on 
“Fuel Economy and Health: The Heat 
Requirements of a House.” 5,15 p.m. q 




















TuEsDAy, January 14. 
The Incorporated Institute of British Decorator, 
—Mr. Godfrey Giles, F.I.B.D., on ‘‘ Estimate 
Free ” and “ Measuring and Valuing of Decors * 
tive Work.” 6.30 p.m. 
The Institution of Civil Engineers. 
meeting. 5.30 p.m. 
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WEDNEsDAY, January 15. 
L.C.C. School of Building, Ferndale-road 
Clapham, S.W. 4.—Professor Beresford Pite, 
M.A., F.R.1.B.A., on “ The History of Renaig. 
sance Architecture in Italy, France and 
Belgium.”—II. 7.30 p.m. 
The Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. A. F. Kendrick 
(Department of Textiles, Victoria and Albert 
Museum), on ‘“‘ English Carpets.” 4.30 p.m. 












THuRsDAY, January 16. 

Society of Architects.—(1) Annual Report and 
Routine Business ; (2) Discussion on “ Aspects 
of .Housing Problems,” to be opened by 
Major H. Freyberg, F.S.I. 8 p.m. 

The Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. H. Kelway- 
Bamber, M.V.O., on “ Coal and Mineral Trafic 
on the Indian Railways.” 4.30 ‘p.m. 















Fripay, January 17. 
The Town Planning Institute.— Report of 
Committee Regarding Proposed Traitic Board” 
for London.” 6 p.m: F 
The Royal Institution of Great Britain—~ 
Professor Sir James Dewar, LL.D., D.8e, 
F.R.S., M.R.I., on “ Liquid Air and the Wat” 
5.30 p.m. 
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INTERIOR OF CHURCH, CANDES, FRANCE. 


FROM A DRAWING BY Mr. S. NEwWCOMBE. 
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‘THE MANHATTAN DWELLINGS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES . 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION . 
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' RECONSTRUCTION IN THE ARCHITECTURAL 
. PROFESSION. 


By Hersert H. Wiceiesworts, F.R.1.B.A., and H. M. Fiercuer, F.R.1B.A., 
, President of the Architectural Association. 


The writers of the following papers 
wish to make it clearly understood that 
they are expressing no opinions except 
their own, and are not speaking as 
representative of any architectural 
body or bodies. Immensely difficult 
problems confront us in the work of 
reconstruction ; finality of opinion can- 
not be expected, but the authors con- 
sider that the free exchange of views 
must be helpful. 


Tue world, as we have known it, is 
breaking up before our eyes. Kingdoms 
and empires have cracked and dissolved 
between bedtime and the morning paper, 
and there is scarcely a country whose 
social order has not suffered a chemical 
change in the alembic of war. Cer- 
tainly England will never again be what 
she was before. Architecture is eternal, 
for the need of building is ever felt, and 
architecture, in the simplest definition, 
is the art of appropriate and_ orderly 
buildings. But the environment of archi- 
tects, as of all concerned with buildings, 
be they occupants, designers or con- 
structors, is changed or changing with a 
violence unknown since the French 
Revolution: The ultimate developments 
may be foreseen but dimly, but it should 
be. possible to take some stock of the 
future, to forecast with some certainty 
what will not survive, to make ready 
for facing alternate possibilities, and to 
indicate ways in which architects should 
adapt themselves to such possibilities. 

Undeniably, there is much that is not 
satisfactory in the present status of 
architects in this country and their 
relations towards the public and its 
needs: If they are not willing to adapt 
themselves, they must be prepared for 
an even chillier neglect in the future, 
for the tremendous change now in progress 
is far beyond the control of any individual 
group, or section of the community. The 
mountain will not come to Mahomet ; 
the alternative is proverbial. It will be 
the object of these articles to suggest 
some directions in which architects may 
make good use, for the service of the 
community, of the unlimited oppor- 
tunities now opening before them. 

For we are not of the pessimists who 
hold that with the old order will pass 
all opportunities for architects. The 
clientele will change, as the country 
becomes democratic; and democratic 
it will be, with a swiftness of develop- 
ment perhaps hardly ccnceivable even 
to those who have watched the changes 
of the last half century. But democracy 
is not in itself unarchitectural. It would 
at any rate be a sirained definition of 
the word “ architectural ” which would 
exclude the democracies that built the 
public palaces of Florence and Siena, 
the Hotel de Ville of Paris, the public 
libraries of New Youk and Boston, the 
cathedrals of Laon and Chartres, the 
Propylea and the Parthenon. 

Our own democracy, it must be 
admitted, is far irom architectural. How 
could it be otherwise 2 The countryside 
has been starved for generations by low 


wages. The industrial communities have 
had greater financial prosperity, or, at 
any rate, the wage conaitions have 
afforded better chances of escape and 
advancement, but the souls of the 
workers have been starved by bad 
housing and depressing surroundings. 
It is haidly fair to pile all the blame for 
these conditions on the speculaiive 
builders who have provided the hcusing. 
For the most part they have grown up 
in similar houses themselves, and their 
own souls have been starved. Whence 
should they have deiived the ampler 
vision? Bandying 1ecriminations is at 
best a poor game, and it is better worth 
while to spend time in devising a cure 
than in hunting down criminals. But 
those who 1ejoice in denouncing labour 
agitations. and Bolshevism might pro- 
fitably have a look ai the mining districts 
of South Wales, the slums cf Leeds, 
Dundee or Glasgow, or any other great 
indusirial ‘centre, or even glance for 
half an hour at the Black Country from 
the windows «f a main line train, and 
then ask themselves what they expect. 
Any one who is pleased with these 
experiences will probably enjoy a walk 
through Lambeth. 

It may be said that the mass of man- 
kind have in all ages dwelt in hovels. 
The fact cannot be denied, though the 
argument is poor. The “insulae” of 
Imperial Rome, the poor quarters of 
medizwval York or Edinburgh or Florence, 
were probably as squalid and cramped 
as those of a modern industrial town. 
So dull, monotonous and soul-destroying 
they certainly were not, as anyone may 
see from what remains of them. There 
was some variety, some fancy in their 
building. And if the dweilings were 
miserable, there were few towns without 
some dominant feature or space, not the 
private property of the noble or wealthy, 
but common to all the townsfolk, to touch 
their imaginations with pride that they, 
who dwelt in slums, were citizens of no 
mean city, part-owners of its spaciousness 
and splendour. A share in the Grande 
Place of Brussels, the Piazze of Florence 
or Siena—is that nothing? The old 
Turkish quarter of Athens is dirty und 
evil-smelling, but at the end of the greasy 


_alley rises the rock, and above the rock the 


golden shafts of the Parthenon. 

In contrast with these, take an English 
town, built in the nineteenth century, or 
so enlarged therein as to be to all intents 
and purposes a product of that age of 
bliss. You will not have to go far to fird 
one. Look at its public buildings, its 
town-hall, its post office, its chapels. Do 
thev rejoice the eye or enlarge the heart ? 
Look at its lay-out. Whose imagination 
has been at work to give it dignity and 
shapeliness? Its piincipal square,i it 
have one, will be a jumble of ill-assorted 
buildings with publio-houses occupying 
the corner sites, its only decoraticn, if it 
have suffered that crowning dignity, a 
statue of a public benefactor. Its indus- 
trial quarter, rows of mean dwellings, each 
a perspective dwindling from slime to 
grime. 


Ai 61 
Are these things necessary ? Cecmmon 
sense‘ answers, No. ‘How did they come 
into being? Because apathy allowed them 
and stupidity built them. Public bodies 
were attending to other things and did 
not care, and let stupid men set to work 
without control—men without: imagina- 
tion or training, ignorant of finer possi- 
bilities, without the wit to look beyond 
immediate gain or to realise the nauseatirg 
environment to which they were con- 
demning generations of their fellow-men. 
The sense of the community is slowly 
awakening to the facts and demanding 
that these things shall cease, and that a 
large part of England shall be more 
worthily rebuilt. Architects must shar 
the blame with the rest of the instructed 
classes in having too long held aloof from 
this kind of public service, Now is the 
time for us to return to or make a better 
tradition, to xise to the height of the 
occasion, first and foremost by building 
finely, but also by solidifying and in part 
creating the demand for such building. 
For the first part of this work we must 
train ourselves, for the second we must 
train the public, by means of a tactful, 
informed and unremitting propaganda, 
to persuade them of the use and scope of 
architects, and the failure of buildivg 
schemes undirected by architects. To 
this topic of propaganda we hope to return 


ater. —_- =o —____ 
BOOKS. 
Aff restation in the United Kingdom, Recon 
struction of the Home Timber Trade. (Wm.- 


Rider & Son, Ltd., 8-11, Paternoster-row, 


E.C. 4, 1s.) 

THESE articles which have already appeared in 
the Timber Trade Journal, are now published 
in pamphlet form. Everyone connected with 
the timber trade, after an experience gained 
by the war, must be grateful to the author of 
the first article for putting the case of “ Affores- 
tation in the United Kingdom ” so simply and 
clearly. To avoid a recurrence of the diffi- 
culties we are now passing through, a State 
Forest Department should be set up, with 
compulsory power to acquire and plant suitable 
land and to control and assist the existing 
private owner of woodlands to carry on. This 
reconstruction is very ably dealt with in the 
second article, and we agree that much 
could be done for the survival and development 
of the native trade by selecting suitable sites for 
the woodlands, as near as possible to the market ; 
and for the imported and home-grown timber 
trades to merge, rather than run in opposition 
as heretofore. 


Coast Erosion and Protection. By Ernest R. 
Matruews, A.M.I.C.E. (London: Charles 
Griffin & Co. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


This is the second edition of a useful and 
interesting book which deals with sea defence 
works in a comprehensive maprner. The 
volume’ has been enlarged and numerous 
experiments conducted by the author have 
been added, these dealing with the action of 
sea water on cement and concrete, the effect of 
harbour projections upon the travel of sand and 
shingle, and wave action on breakwaters and 
piers. Various types of sea walls are described 
and illustrated, and the use of reinforced 
concrete sea defences is discussed. Many 
drawings and photographs are given throughout, 
and these are well selected and excellently 
reproduced. The wave action and the different 
types of waves are shown by photographs which 
indicate the nature of the problem confronting 
the maritime engineer, and as the book is very 
practical and sets forth many years of experience 
by the author, it can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to all engineers and students who are 
interested in the protection of coast lands, 
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“A NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE” 


By M. ‘H. Batu Scorr. 


TuE writings of Frofessor Lethaby are always 
interesting and inspiring, so much so, indeed, 
that in reading such articles as those on “ A 
National Architecture,” which have appeared 
in the Builder, or such pamphlets as those 
recently issued by the B.I.A., one is inclined 
to regret that these cannot be put before the 
general public for its guidance in matters with 
which it 1s no less intimately concerned than 
architects and builders are. Professor Lethaby’s 
articles are so packed with thought and so 
full of suggestion that it would take a volume 
to deal with them in detail: In the space at 
my immediate disposal, I can do little more than 
give but a few words of comment and criticism. 
The first idea which Professor Lethaby gives us 
is contained in the phrase “ Architecture a 
Public Service.” With regard to houses at 
any rate, and the “ housing problem,” about 
which so much nonsense is talked nowadays, 
it may be questioned whether at this time good 
results will be obtained by a public service of 
the usual kind. Indeed, in such hands, the 
housing problem has become for many of us 
“ the housing peril.” We know it must mean 
the destruction of much of the natural beauty 
of our old country villages and the best we dare 
to hope is that as much of this building as 
possible should be of a temporary kind, to be 
replaced later on when we have more leisure, 
and, perhaps, let us hope, more wisdom than 
we have at present, by permanent structures, 
It may here be noted that the old houses and 
cottages of England owe their chief charm to 
their individuality and that this was largely 
due to the fact that they were built to fulfil 
the needs and express the ideals of their parti- 
cular occupants. In those days a man built 
his nest as the birds do; but, when these are 
constructed by a public service, we cannot 
expect anything more than a soulless and 
characterless uniformity in which cubic space 
is doled out in regulated rations. The affection- 
ate attitude which a man can adopt in the 
creation of his own home cannot be expected 
in the makers of houses by the yard. And 
then, what of the craftsman—a term which, as 
Professor Lethaby rightly says, “slides so 
easily into court,” but which, none the less, is, 
after all, and in small houses more especially, 
the root of the whole matter. Well, our modern 
social system does not produce craftsmen, 
those humble but indispensable artists who 
produced all the wonderful buildings of the 
past. It only produces capital and labour, and 
labour is little more than an aggregate of 
inartistic and purely mechanical and material 
activities. In all our discussions of building 
reform we really must not forget the craftsman, 
and so leave, if not Hamlet, at least a numerous 
band of essential performers, out of the play. 
Consider for a moment such architect’s sketches 
as those, say, of John Thorpe, and imagine 
them put in the hands of a modern builder and 
his men, and try to conceive what the result 
would be—and then look at what the' old 
craftsmen made of them ! ; 

One of the most suggestive features -in 
Professor Lethaby’s articles is the “ planning 
game,” showing more yet uncharted channels 
of geometrical ‘arrangements. Such lines of 
development will recommend themselves to 
the study of the architect, especially for use in 
public buildings. ‘There is a danger in such 


work, of course, in mistaking cleverness and ° 


ingenuity for art. 

A safer line of progress is, perhaps, one which 
is outside the world of paper planning—the 
outdoor game of arranging actual materials 
in interesting and characteristic ways. This 
is the line on which cottage building can alone 
progress, and express itself in all kinds of 
qualities of building technique, consisting, it 
may be, in calculated variation from the 
rectangular and the perpendicular, and develop- 
ing to the full the native qualities of materials. 
Perhaps the most cheering and revealing expres- 


‘ acting on materials.” 


sion in Professor Lethaby’s articles is contained 
in the words. “ Again, let me say, my heart 
is with the old and the humble.” He wanders 
amongst the nauseous methods and materials 
of the modern building world. and wisely points 
out how these can be made less repulsive, 
but his heart is not in the horrid doings of the 
modern builder. It is with ‘the old and the 
humble, the right and true ways, which we shall 
perhaps, only discover when we have destroyed 
the last vestige of the beauty of old England 
and are obliged to emigrate to escape from the 
hideous mess we have made of things, just as 
now we are obliged to push further and further 
afield to escape the horrors of the suburbs. 

An interesting feature is Professor Lethaby’s 
Suggestions as to the use of concrete. ‘This 
horror is not quite as good a material as mud, 
which is so well used in the old Devohshire cob 
cottages. Mud can be moulded and so present 
a variety of planes which reflect here a bit of 
sky and here a tree, but concrete must be cast, 
and its surface is therefore as flat and uninterest- 
ing as flat surfaces usually are. There is no 
doubt that concrete and iron, when rightly 
used, can be made to express much. Their 
condemnation lies in the fact that they involve 
the degradation of labour. Labour has to 
step down. And those whose, enjoyment of 
building lies to a great extent in the perception 
of the men behind it cannot find much to cheer 
them in riveting, for instance, and all those 
sinister activities which are concerned with the 
production of iron. 

After all, we have not yet exhausted all our 
rich clay and timber, and if the age of iron 
and concrete has come, let us hope it will 
depart with all convenient speed ‘ unblest, 
,unhallowed and unsung.” 

Let us hope also that Prof. Lethaby’s caustic 
comments may at least put an end to our 
present foolish reproductions of ‘‘ periods,’’ 
We all know too well the Tudor hall, for instance, 
upholstered with a weak lined suit of ancestral 
armour, standing in a corner, and all the other 
correct appointments. ‘‘We do not trouble,” 
says Prof. Lethaby, “ about the period of a 
plum pudding, but only about the materials 
and the making.” 

‘“* Beauty in structure is not a question of 
mere shapes, but it is the evidence of mind 
It would hardly seem 
that one of our ‘‘ wonderful war sheds” 
is really a good example of this process. Mind 
can only fully act on materials by hand-work, 
and behind the hand must be the heart as 
well as the head. That interesting drawings can 
be made of certain buildings is no proof of 
good qualities in the buildings so illustrated. 
Mr. Muirhead Bone could probably make an 
excellent picture of the infernal regions if he 
had the opportunity which, let us _ hope, 
will be denied him. It is quite possible that a 
war shed is as interesting as a concrete ship. 
‘But is anyone interested in concrete ships, 
except as useful and necessary war expedi- 
encies ? 

“ Whenever our buildings are again designed 
for their purpose as directly as a fiddle, a gun, or 
even a motor or aeroplane, they will be romantic 
once more.” ‘This statement of Prof. Lethaby’s 

» is one which suggests many reflections. Fiddles, 
we may remark, after some changes of form, have 
settled down to a fixed and definite shape. 
They have become stabilised. Guns, motors 
and aeroplanes cannot rightly be compared to 
buildings, bec ause their forms are the inevitable 
resultant of insistent conditions, allowing little 
margin for choice. ., 

Houses, as well as other buildings, are built 
under no such restrictions, There is an immense 
field of. choice in their forms, proportion and 
ornament. They ought to be considered works 
of art, for such they are, good or bad. They 
constitute a language—a torm of expression. 
They should represent man’s contribution to 
the beauty of the world. They should be 
devised in no mere material scientific spirit of 
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efficiency only. We should.set out in building 
to make a heaven on earth. 7 

Such, I believe, was the ideal of the old 
builders. But we, in the later stages of the 
disease known as modern civilisation, must 
for the time being, forgo such dreams, and 
Prof. Lethaby’s programme represents perhaps 
the best we can do here and now. And. indeed 
whatever our ideals and dreams may be, they 
must be firmly based on practical efficiency 
It is better far to have war shed architecture 
than mechanically executed forgeries of the 
old work. A galvanised iron church is always 
to me more acceptable than a modern church 
in the Gothic style of the usual kind. “ N, 
art” is better than “sham art”; and alj 
honest work, even in iron, gives us a certain 
satisfaction. More than that we perhaps 
cannot hope to attain in this enilghtened and 
artistic age, and we can only look back with 
envy on those dark ages when man could adorn 
the world he lived in with buildings which are 
a joy to us still. Though we cannot hope just 
yet to achieve the beauty of the old work. 
it is well to remind ourselves of the capabilities of 
human expression which lie in the ordinary 
processes of building when rightly practised, 
We ought to keep that steadily in view. 

We cannot hope for any beautiful ney- 
England to arise like a phoenix out of the ashes 
of the war. But we can, at least, forgo the 
perpetration of all those monumental and 
ponderously gloomy structures which have made 
our building journals into pillories for the 
public display of our crimes. Let us have a 
fallow crop of temporary buildings, which, in 
the country may be camouflaged by colour to 
appear as a part of their natural ‘surroundings, 
Let us adopt Professor Lethaby’s suggestion 
and “ not think of originality, nor of style, nor 
of design, but of service and perfect functional 
fitness.” And so we shall, at least, lay the 
foundations for a better way of building. 

But science will not take us very far in 

realising our ideals. For the building art. is, 
and must remain, essentially a mystery, and 
science abhors a mystery. The attitude of 
the scientific mind towards a mystery is dis. 
tinctly Podsnappian. In the days when 
modern science was art, better houses and 
cottages were produced than anything we can 
show to-day. Speaking for myself, I could 
cheerfully inhabit a good old cottage in an 
English village and thank the gods daily for its 
beauty, but who could live in, say, type C. of 
cottage in a modern scientific colony of houses 
for the working classes in which one is assumed 
to have achieved exactly that state of gentility 
which is ashamed to live in the same room with 
a kitchen range. It is not the range one would 
be ashamed of but the whole atmosphere of 
materialism which broods over such places, 
The cottage must have a soul of its own. It 
must be dignified and worthy of human habi- 
tation and all this can only be produced in thé 
old way by devoted and affectionate labour 
No excited and feverish experiments with the 
latest materials will help us much to achieve 
the houses we can delight to live in if the heart 
of the matter is not there. The deeper and most 
precious qualities of ordinary everyday building 
are the final outcome of the work of all those 
engaged in their construction. -Just as each 
touch of the painter’s brush adds a minute 
contribution to the beauty of a picture, so each 
stone and brick or piece of timber helps to 
build up the final qualities cf the building. All 
this is now a forgotten art, but until and unless 
we can learn it again, we can never have any 
building to satisfy our souls. 
. In emphasising the house, and especially the 
cottage, as a subject for the building art, I do 
so because I believe that architecture, like 
charity, should begin at home. When we have 
learnt to build good houses we can go on to 
public buildings, and in these the aid of science 
will be more jargely involved, and Professor 
Lethaby’s suggestions here are full of promise 
for better things. Indeed, the only criticism 
one can offer is that for the most part they ary 
too sensible and practical to be fulfilled in this 
mad modern world. 
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A VALUABLE REPORT ON HOUSING. 


We have received from the author, Mr. 
F. ©. Cowan, D.Se., M.Inst.C.E., a report 
recently issued on Dublin Housing.* Mr. 
Cowan, as Chief Engineering Inspector to the 
Local Government Board (Ireland), was directed 
by the Chief Secretary, in 1917, to confer and 
report upon the housing of the working people 
of Dublin, and his 60 page brochure, supple- 
mented by many plans of dwellings, should 
be read with interest by those interested in 
housing here as well as in the sister island, for 
he draws on a wide exjerience and has evidently 
searched far afield for information. The author 
endorses the findings of the Royal Commission 
on Housing in Scotland (1917), and agrees that 
the Acts of Parliament respecting housing have 
failed in their purpose, and he makes a good 


point in the statement that the efficiency of . 


workers will markedly rise. with improved 
housing conditions. In 1914 a Departmental 
Committe» reported on Dublin housing, and 
estimated that 14,000 new houses were nec essary, 
and the number now required is put at 16,500. 
In reference to sites, some figures touthing 
the removal of slum areas are of interest. 
The average acquisition cost of eleven slum 
areas between 1886 and 1912 was about £6,160 
per acre, and the cost of clearing and making 
streets and sewers about £2,638 per acre—figures 
which - ill fill the Londoner with envy—while 
another development on a rural site of 22 acres 
adjoining the city, including streets, paths, 
sewers and mains was £1,046 per acre. Gardens 
in front of houses and turfed and tree-planted 
margins to carriage ways of moderate width 
‘as suggested have our cordial approval, and 
also the cheapening of roads—tarred macadam 
made from destructor clinker is suggested. 
The magnitude of the task in Dublin may be 
gauged from the statement that the houses 
required, if forming a continuous street. giving 
16 ft. frontages on both sides, would extend 
for 25 miles. 27,000 families have to be pro- 
vided for, and the persons per family are taken 
as 4.6. The author is of opinion that the 
work cannot be undertaken by the Dublin 
Corporation, but that Public Utility Societies 
on a business footing, aided by special Parlia- 
mentary powers, should undertake the work, 
aad his view that in houses owned by a muni- 
cipal authority there is a tendency to rents 
falling below an economic standard, excessive 
‘eost of repairs, lack of personal interest in 
economy and hence increase in rates, is well 
worthy of careful thought. Special assistance 
in the matter of rent to those with large 
families, necessarily requiring larger houses, 
might, he thinks, be given on the lines of the 
Income-Tax allowance for children. 

In dealing with the question of the number 
of houses per acre, it is stated that the cost of 
high buildings, such as are common in Glasgow, 
is 50 per cent more than well built two-story 
flats. Stress is laid on the effect of cheap 
and rapid transit, which we have always held 
is the key to the solution of housing difficulties. 
The usual standard of 12 houses per acre, as 
adopted at Rosyth, Gretna and Woolwich, is 
suggested as a basis for the scheme, which 
gives plots 60 ft. square for each cottage, but 
for sites distant more than 14 miles a smaller 
number per acre is proposed to admit of 
alluiments. Mr. Cowan thinks that 1,600 
houses per annum could be readily erected 
wit! the labour and materials now available. 
As to the sizes of houses, variations are pro- 
posed. The Scotiish Commission adopted 
two bedrooms as the minimum, Port Sunlight 
adopts three, and this is the usual tendency in 
England. In this connection the single man 
and woman whc is best, and almost necessarily, 
housed as a lodger with mutual benefit to such 
individual and the family, must be considered. 
We suggest that lodgers should be allowed, 
but only under strictly imposed conditions to 








*Report on Dublin ,Housing, 1918 Messrs, Cahi(l 
& Co., 40, Lower Ormond Quay,jDublin. 


prevent over-crowding. The author’s scheme 
for 1,000 families would be as follows :—600 
houses with two bedrooms, 350 with three, 
and 50 with four bedrooms. As regards other 
rooms it is pointed out that none of the 50,000 
cottages erected in rural Ireland under the 
Labourer’s Acts contain more than one room 
besides bedrooms, but that in England kitchen, 
scullery and a parlour are demanded, and it 
is thought that the provisicn of a parlour, in 
addition to the scullery, should be conceded 
in a proporticn of the houses, in order to foster 
pride in the home. It is suggested that at 
least 40 per cent.” of the houses with three or 
four bedrooms should have parlours. 

The standard adopted by the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Ireland) as regards cubic space 
for rural houses was (in 1906) a mirimum of 
1,200 cub. ft. for the living room or kitchen, 
900 cub. ft. for one bedroom, and 600 cub. ft. 
for the smallest bedroom, and for urban houses 
the two latter figures have been increased to 
960 and 640 cub. ft. respectively. In England 
00 cub. ft. has been allowed for bedrooms, 
The recent R.1.B.A. competition, under the 
Local Government Board (England), required 
180 sq. ft.. with height of 7 to 8 it. for 
living rooms, 160 sq. it. for the principal 
bedroom, and 70 sq. ft. as the bedroom 
minimum. 

As to cost, the present price of plain building 
in Dublin is stated at about a shilling per 
cub. ft., and it is anticipated that prices will, 
when again normal, drop to 25 per cent. above 
pre-war figures. In January, 1918, tenders 
for the Dublin Corporation showed that a 
four-roomed cottage with scullery—the living- 
room accounting for 1,390 cub: ft.—would 
cost gross £430, the actual building cost being 
£388 16s. 4d., while three-roomed tenements 
with bathroom in two or three-storied Llocks 
at the same date in Glasgow cost gross £464 10s., 
and net (building cost) £385 4s. These are 
valual le figures, and like statistics for England 
should be given wider circulation. Dublin’s 
outlay over 16,500 houses is placed at £6,600,000 
on a basis of £400 per house, including site 
and development. 

Possibly the appendices which form the last 
half of the Report, and which deal , with 
materials, types of building, and the acquisition 
of land, form the most interesting part of this 
publication. The new Rosyth buildings are in 
brickwork in cement (1 to 3), and it is pointed 
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out that the use of cement reduces the risk of 
internal plaster cracking through settlements in 
necessarily rapid work. Hollow walls in two 
4h in. thicknesses of brickwork or in concrete 
blocks are recommended, and this method of 
construction can also lend itself to roofs. While 
we are all endeavouring to devise methods of 
producing homes for workmen at a possible 
rental, we hope that the workmen themselves 
and their unions will not lose sight of the fact 
that they can materially assist in reducing cost 
by speeding up their labour, and Mr. Cowan 
refers to an article in the Quarterly Review, 
January, 1918, which shows that improvement 
in methods in America has raised the laying 
capacity of skilful bricklayers from 120 to 350 
bricks per man per hour. This aspect of the 
subject is too little regarded, and we commend 
it to the consideration of the building trades as 
much in their own interests as anyone else’s, 
The 73rd Report of the General Federation of 
Trades Unions refers to a statement that in 1885 
the number of bricks laid in plain walling per 
day was 1,200, but in 1912 it was 350 to 650! 
This was in England, and if this drop, which pre- 
sumably applies (in, at least, some measure) to 
other trades, continues, it will soon be cheaper 
to educate the worker to build his own house. 
For floors, boards nailed direct to dry breeze 
concrete which has received a coating of tar are 
recommended for ground floors. Even purlins 
and rafters are said to be capable of economic 
production in reinforced breeze concrete. Good- 
class felts and sheetings are suggested as possible 
Substitutes for roofing slates or -tiles, and 
fibrous plaster slabs for ceilings, while stain 
and distemper can largely replace paint for 
internal work. 

The importance of ventilation is touched upon, 
flues to chimneys, louvres over bedroom doors, 
and deep beads to bottom sashes being sug- 
gested. Fireplaces in bedrooms are regarded as 
essential for ventilation purposes. We are told 
that experiments show that no economy is 
effected by building upper rooms much above 
the wall tops on account of the cost of necessary 
dormers and other roof breaks. The author 
favours a view, which we put forward not long 
since, that during the present expensive period 
temporary buildings might be erected, and com 
pares the cost as follows :-— 

Permanent building (sixty years’ loan period), 
£360, loan charge 8s. per week; temporary 
building (thirty years’ loan period), £225, loan 
charge 6s. per week. He allows the sum of £3 
per annum for maintaining a substantial tem- 
porary building as the result of the Dublin Cor- 
poration’s experience. With his statement that 
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at the cost of about £100 per room and money at 
54 per cent., these houses cannot pay, we must, 
of course, agree. To make them pay. it is 
reckoned that the rents would have to be at least 
3s.6d.per room. Regarding types of accommo- 
dation, the illustrations which we gave last week 
are an indication of some of the many varieties 
(twenty-seven in all), of plans which appear in 
the Report. It is suggested that some of the 
houses should be furnished, and it is pointed out 
that this is permissible under section 59 of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
Communal kitchens, hostels for aged couples and 
single persons are also advocated, and some pro- 
vision for invalids, especially by means of 
balconies for open-air sleeping for tuberculous 
cases, but the need for education is also shown 
in a very striking manner from the author’s 
experience of the domestic habits of tenants 
even in good, open surroundings. Here is a 
matter which may well engage the attention of 
our schools, particularly the coming Continua- 
tion Schools under the new Act. 

Following four interesting pages, comparing 
conditions in America and India, we have finally 
some views and suggestions as to the simplifica- 
tion of administrative and legal proceedings. 
We have already said in our columns, “ take the 
Jand and fight about it while you are getting on 
with your building,” and we are glad to find that 
Mr. Cowan adopts this view, but he also does 
good service in drawing attention to the wholly 
disproportionate cost of transfer. Let us take 
some of his figures for Dublin acquisitions in 
1913-14, which however refer to slum areas, not 
rural districts. 

The Arbitrator’s award for properties totalling 
74 acres was £2,725, while the Corporation’s costs 
legal and surveying, were £434, and the 
claimant’s costs £413. We are now about to 
deal with a very large problem of Jand transfer, 
and would ask whether the procedure is really 
likely to undergo such simplification as «ill not 
only obviate part of the expense but also save 
time, and we shal] look forward to the findings 
of the Commission now engaged on _ these 
problems with considerable interest. The 
author quotes several papers on this subject, 
which contain a number of suggestions, and one 
of these by Mr. McHugh, solicitor and taxing 
officer, deals with methods for simplifying pro- 
cedure, which should command the careful 
attention of our legal authorities. We imagine 
that Dublin would say, and we say with her, 

‘“We want the houses now, but we want the 
Jand sooner.” 

A series of plans and a detailed tabular state- 
ment of what has been done, or is proposed, in 
the matter of floor areas in various rooms under 
all the Irish schemes, concludes this very useful 
report, upon which we should like to be allowed 
to congratulate the author. 


—_———__-—_-- 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
120,976.—S. H. Bonsall: Building blocks, 
120,977.—Educational Supply Association, 

H. Woolard and J. H. F. Lodge : Folding doors, 
screens, or partitions, particularly applicable 
for aircraft sheds and for other outdoor pur- 
poses, : 

120,981.—W. Calway: Means for building 
in situ and section by section and course by 
course concrete and like walls. 

120,99 :.—F. T. Walker: Built-up box girders 
of wood. 

121,004.—E. Knusli: Water flushing devices. 

121,034.—W. Skaife :. Manufacture of tanks 
and cisterns. 

121,039.—J. W. Laing : Construction of floors, 
roofs, landings; and. the like. 

121,060.—Vaughan Crane Co. and W. Mitton : 
Overhead tracks of trolley hoists or telphers. 

121,061.—L. E. Smith and H. R. Cameron: 
Methods of constructing. bulkheads ‘in. ships, 
-barges,-and the like. 

121,086.—S.. J. Boutwood.: Construction of 
boxes and like receptacles. 








ni Ali these applications are now in the stage im 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon them 
may be made. 
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PROPOSED NEW METHODS 


OF VALUATION. 


THE Ministry of Reconstruction have now 
issued the Second Report of the Committee 
upon the Acquisition and Valuation of Land 
for Public Purposes, of which Mr. Leslie Scott, 
K.C., M.P., is chairman. 

Their First Report, which was issued last 
January, recommended measures for cheapen- 
ing, shortening and simplifying procedure for 
obtaining compulsory powers for the acquisition 
of land, a procedure so cumbersome as_ to 
involve a delay of many months, and costs of 
anything from £500 upwards. It was made 
abundantly clear, moreover, that the Committee 
interpreted the term “ public ” purposes in the 
widest sense, to include private industrial and 
business enterprises of public utility as well.as 
the enterprises of public bodies. 

In their Second Report the Committee 
devote attention to a suitable system for the 
valuation of land compulsorily acquired. The 
existing legal provision for dealing with such 
valuation is based upon the Lands Clauses 
Acts, the chief of which dates back to 1845. 
The experience of two generations has shown, 
says the Report, that this Act and the amending 
Acts require reconsideration in order to give 
effect to the requirements of the community 
of to-day. The Lands Clauses Acts are out of 
date, and should be replaced by a fresh Code. 

Sums paid for property taken for public 
purposes have for many years past been fre- 
quently excessive. For this result it is impos- 
sible to assign any one cause, and the Committee 
deal in detail with several. Their main 
recommendation is that the basis of “ value 
to the owner,” which has hitherto been adopted 
as the criterion for such valuation under 
various judicial decisions (though no such 
criterion was, in fact, specifically laid down 
by the Lands Clauses Acts of 1845), should be 
replaced by a, general standard of value to be 
paid to the owner, which is defined as “ the 
market value as between a willing buyer and 
a willing selier.”’ In addition to this value, 
the owner would be entitled, under the Com- 
mittee’s proposals, to payment for consequential 
injury, or any actual loss to him involved in 
the taking away of his larid. 

The Committee do not think that the fact 
of his land being acquired under compulsory 
powers for the public benefit shouid entitle an 
owner to additional compensation on that 
ground alone. They urge, therefore, that the 
conventional allowances for compulsory pur- 
chase (which in England and Wales is normally 
10 per cent., and which in the case of agricul- 
tural land in Scotland has, in practice, resulted 
in giving 45 years’ purchase of the gross annual 
value, representing in recent ~years nearly 
100 per cent.) should be discontinued. 

There are certain other vrollaries following 
from the adoption of this standard of ‘‘ market 
value’ which are important, and for which 
special provision is made in the Report. On 
the vexed question of what is known as 
‘special adaptability,” the Committee recom- 
mend that an owner should not be entitled to 
any increased value for his land which arises 
solely \from the suitability. of the land in 
question for a purpose to which it could be 
applied only under statutory powers. The 
adoption of this principle would put an end 
to the payment of excessive values for land 
required for reservoir sites, railways and other 
undertakings of a public nature, which can 
only be initiated if statutory powers are granted 
by Parliament for the purpose. The high 
valuations which have handicapped such 
improvements in the past have been based 
largely upon hypothetical competition between 
different promoters requiring the land for the 
same purpose: Only one of these promoters could, 
in fact, have obtained the necessary statutory 
powers; the competition, therefore, upon 
which such values are based is imaginary. 

The Committee ‘further recommend that no 
enlargement of market value shall be taken 





‘ perties required, for their undertaking. 


into account which arises from the use of the 
land in a manner contrary to sanitary or other 
laws and regulations (as illustrated in the 
provisions of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts, .1890, in regard to premises in 
an unhealthy area, where such premises are 
overcrowded, insanitary, or unfit for human 
habitation): 

The Committee made various recommenda- 
tions with a view to giving promoters greater 
freedom in acquiring and disposing of pro- 
They 
shall not be compelled to purchase any interest 
in land which is not required for the purpose 
of their undertaking, and they shall be able to 
specify in the “ notice to treat’’ the date on 
which such notice is to take effect in regard to 
any interests which they do require. They 
shall have power to take part only of a property 
whenever they think fit, and to acquire rights 
of access or other easements over or under land 
whenever such rights or easements will, of 
themselves, be sufficient for the purpose of 
their undertaking. They shall further be 
entitled (on payment of all proper costs and 
compensation) to withdraw their “ notice to 
treat’ within two months of the delivery of 
the claim (which should clearly set forth all 
items in respect of which compensation is 
demanded), or within such other date as may 
be directed. Finally, the. promoters shall be 
entitled to use land free from any existing 
restrictions on its use (subject to payment of 
compensation to any persons actually damaged 
by the breach of such restrictions), and able, 
subject only to certain limitations in very 
special cases to hold and dispose of surplus 
lands not required for the purpose of their 
undertaking. 

An important question to which the Com- 
mittee devote special attention is that of the 
constitution of the Tribunal for assessing 
compensation. They are unanimous in recum- 
mending that assessment by juries, and by 
Justices of the Peace, and stipendiary magis- 
trates under the existing Acts should be 
abolished, and that the system under which 
two arbitrators and an umpire are appointed 
to adjudicate in such cases, should be discon- 
tinued. Parties should, of course, be left free to 
appoint a single arbitrator on their own account 
if they agree upon the arbitrator to be selected ; 
but if they do not so agree, the Committee 
recommend that the Tribunal should consist 
of a single arbitrator appointed by the Sanction- 
ing Authority (the establishment of which was 
recommended in the First Report) from a panel 
consisting of eminent surveyors and other 
experts. At the same time, they provide that 
surveyors appointed to this panel, if they 
continue in private practice, should give an 
undertaking that so long as they remain on the 
panel they will not give evidence in disputed 
cases on behalf of either party. It is hoped 
that by this provision it will be possible to 
obtain the services of eminent and _ practical 
surveyors upon the panel from which arbitrators 
are to be selected, but that the anomaly will 
be avoided of having the same men appearing 
alternatively as judges and as advocates from 
day to day in the same class of case. 

While the Committee think that .a single 
arbitrator so selected will usually constitute the 
most suitable form of Tribunal for assessment 
of compensation, they provide that if either 
party desires it, the Sanctioning Authority shall 
have discretion to order a larger and special 
Tribunal. They further recommend that the 
Sanctioning Authority shall be empowered to 
make rules as to the procedure to be observed 
by the Assessment Tribunal, but that the 
Assessment Tribunal, in order to possess powers 
of penalising obstructive action, shall have 
absolute discretion over costs. Taxation returns 
in the possession of the InJand Revenue Valua- 
tion Department should be produced on request 
by the Assessment Tribunal. Appeals should 
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be allowed to the High Court of Justice on any 
disputed question of law. 

Another vexed question is that of what is 
known as “ Betterment.” The Committee 
think that the general principle of “‘‘better- 
ment” and “worsement” (for which latter 
term in their Report they substitute the term 
“injurious affection ” in a larger sense than 
that in which it is normally recognised under 
existing law) should generally be correlative. 
They attach much importance to an extended 
application of the principle of “ betterment ” 
on the ground that if persons whose property 

has been enhanced in value by public improve- 
ments are made to contribute to the cost of 
such improvements by means of a “ better- 
ment charge,” there will be more inducement 
for promoters to undertake schemes (likely to 
develop the resources of the nation and the 
amenities of national life) which are*in danger 
of being hampered or indefinitely postponed 
for financial reasons under conditions likely to 
obtain after the war. In normal cases the 
Committee limit the percentage of such enhanced 
yalue which is to be contributed by the owner, 
to 50 per cent. Where the State is the pro- 
moter, the State should retain the whole of the 
“betterment charge.” Where a local authority 
is the promoter, the Sanctioning Authority 
should decide whether the whole of the ‘‘ better- 
ment charge” should be retained by that 
authority, or whether some proportion should 
be paid to the State. In the case of a private 
promoter, his share in the “ betterment charge - 
should be limited to the actual cost of construc- 
tion of the works involved in his under- 
taking. 

One of the main difficulties encountered in 
the past in applying the principle of “ better- 
ment” in a way which can practically assist 
the promotion of valuable public undertakings, 
has been the heavy weight of costs involved in 
procuring the two sets of valuations of the land 
in its original condition, and of the same land 
after its enhancement by the public works in’ 
question. For this purpose the Committee 
recommend an extended utilisation of a 
machinery already in existence in the Inland 
Revenue Valuation Department. 

As to compensation for “ injurious affection,” 
the Committee recommend that its operations 
should be confined to (a) damage arising 
directly from the taking of the land, such as 
severance or disturbance of occupation, in 
respect of which compensation should be paid 
in the general course; and (6) damage arising 
directly from the construction or use of the 
works in question, as to which damage the 
Sanctioning Authority should exercise dis- 
cretion in determining whether compensation 
should be allowed or not, according to the 
circumstances of the case. 

The Committee are not generally in favour 
of a system of what is known as “ recoupment ”’ 
(i.., the giving of powers to take land beyond 
what is necessary for the authorised works, in 
order to secure the enhanced value created by 
such works). They think that any general 
application of such a principle might have 
undesirable results in a tendency to speculation 
in land by public authorities, and that the 
general purpose of securing to the public some 
proportion of the enhanced value of land 
arising from enterprises of a public nature 
would be better served by the imposition of a 

betterment charge’? under the conditions 
which they recommend. But they think that 
acquisition of land for purposes of “ recoup- 
0. ’ should be permitted in the case of 
State improvements, or where the land is 
required for the reinstatement of displaced 
Interests, or for the efficient development in 
the future of a specific undertaking. They 
conclude by saying that a simple, quick and 
fconomical system for the acquisition of land 
Ss essential alike to the development of the 
— 8 resources and to sound progress, and 

at a new code established by legislation to 
replace that embodied in the Land Clauses 
_ should involve a more complete acceptance 
of the principle of expropriation in the public 
— than that which has prevailed in the 
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“WAR GRAVES.” 


WE have already commented on the Report 
upon War Graves submitted to the Imperial 
War Graves Commission in January, 1918, by 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederick Kenyon, and recently 
published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office.* 
No duty should be more sacred than the care 
of the bodies of those who have fallen, and 
the action of the Commissioners and the spirit 
in which this Report is written, indicate that 
those concerned have fully appreciated their 
responsibility. Throughout the whole 24 pages 
there a° feeling of intense sympathy with the 
purpose in view, and a clear, concise expression 
of practical proposals which is extremely rare. 
It is obvious that the subject is full of serious 
difficulties for many reasons, both real and 
sentimental. Every shade of religious thought 
has strong views upon the final treatment 
accorded to the bodies of its dead and the 
way in which the death should be recorded. 
Almost every one of the bodies represents a 
personality that was loved and respected by 
relatives who are left to mourn their loss, and 
these relatives have a strong claim to be heard 
in expressing their views upon the final 
arrangement of the cemeteries. 

The cemeteries dre of all shapes and sizes 
and in every conceivable position, while 
thousands of bodies lie where the men have 
fallen, and now are isolated graves separated 
from each other by great distances. As the 
Report states, they are often far from any 
road or village or any human habitation. 
Sir Frederick Kenyon has approached his 
task appreciating the difficulties by which it 
is surrounded, yet realising that he must 
produce a concrete scheme which will stand 
criticism from points of view of the utmost 
diversity. He has, we think, succeeded in 
making proposals which will be accepted by 
the majority of people, while others who may 
be inclined to take exception to the conclusions 
reached will realise, by the arguments set out 
in the pamphlet, that their objections have 
been carefully considered, and that their 
desires have only been discarded when they 
were felt to be incompatible with a thoroughly 
comprehensive scheme. 

A summary of the conclusions reached is 
given on pp. 13 and 14 as follows :— 

“Tf the recommendations made in th® 
preceding portion of this Report are carried 
out, the general appearance of a British 
cemetery will be that of an enclosure with 
plots of grass or flowers (or both) separated by 
paths of varying size, and set with orderly 
rows of headstones, uniform in height and 
width, but with slight difference of shape. 
Shrubs and trees will be arranged in various 
places, sometimes as clumps at the junctions 
of ways, sometimes as avenues along the sides 
of the principal paths, sometimes around the 
borders of the cemetery. The graves will, 
wherever possible, face towards the east, and 
at the eastern end of the cemetery will be a 
great altar-stone, raised upon broad steps, and 
bearing some brief and appropriate phrase or 
text. Either over the stone, or elsewhere in 
the cemetery, will be a small building, where 
visitors may gather for shelter or for worship, 
and where the register of the graves will be 
kept. And at some prominent spot will rise 
the Cross, as the symbol of the Christian faith 
and of the self-sacrifice of the men who now 
lie beneath its shadow.” 

With the general proposals we agree. In 
detail it is, perhaps, inevitable that divergent 
views should exist. For instance, we are not 
fully convinced that the democratic view of 
equality of sacrifice should have over-ridden 
other considerations and given the officers and 
men the same type of headstone. It is, of 
course, accepted that each man offered the 
supreme sacrifice of his life, but there is much 
argument for distinguishing the difference 


* “ War Graves’: How the Cemeteries Abroad 
will be Designed,” by Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederick 
Kenyon, K.C.B., Director of the British Museum. 
(Price 3d.) 








between the leader and the rank and file, not 
by the size or importance of the memorial, but 
merely by a variation in its type or outline, 
just as in life the uniform of the lieutenant 
and colonel is the same, but the standing of 
the latter may be recognised by his stars and 
crown. Posthumous decorations might also be 
indicated by a uniform addition to the headstone 
of a replica of the decoration in bronze, or by 
some other distinctive mark. 

The material for the headstone, monument 
and cross is not mentioned, but the claims of 
Portland stdéne mark it as pre-eminently 
suitable, and it is to be hoped that this material 
will be used. This suggestion, -with bronze 
lettering, would largely remove the objection 
to leaving the memorial in the open. In any 
case, the proposal to place it in the building 
does not seem altogether practicable. It is 
assumed that the building will contain a small 
vestry, a room in which to place the proposed 
register of graves, and a small place one might 
call a sanctuary, in which services could be 
held. It appears difficult to combine this 
.with the monument, and there is much to be 
said for placing this building on the west 
side at the entrance of the cemetery and 
possibly combining it with a lych-gate. The 
lych-gate would not form a resting-place for 
coffins, but would help to show that the 
cemetery was hallowed ground. The sanc- 
tuary would then be axial with the monument, 
and would have an open cloister towards it 
with iron gates, so that the monument and 
cemetery could be seen from the sanctuary. 
Around two other sides would be a cloister 
with seats looking into the sanctuary proper; 
so that those of other religious denominations 
could be under cover while a service was 
in progress without actually being in the 
same room. One imagines delightful buildings 
of brick, rich in colour, simple in design, which 
will echo the sentiment of the hallowed ground 
around. 

Cemeteries are mentioned, in which the use 
of headstones will probably be impossible, 
because several bodies are buried one below the 
other, and in other cases the exact identity 
is unknown. In cases of the former kind, a 
cloister might fittingly be built around three 
sides of the proposed monument and the 
names of those who are buried’ might be 
inscribed on the walls of the cloister. A 
similar cloister might be built around a similar 
monument in each district, which would record 
the names of all those who fell in that district, 
whose graves are unknown. This monument 
would, of course, be set in a separate piece of 
ground, which in this case would be a garden 
and not a cemetery. 

It is very satisfactory to note that the 
detailed arrangements for the execution of 
these proposals will be placed in the hands of 
well-known men, who will act as principal 
architects, and that they will be assisted by 
young architects who will design individual 
cemeteries and will work upon the atelier 
principle. We cannot imagine any other 
method of procedure which is likely to give 
better results. 


From the report of Lieut.-Colonel Sir Fred. 
Kenyon we take the following particulars as 
to how the war graves abroad,will be treated :- 

The cemetery (besides central monument or 
monuments) will be marked by rows of head- 
stones of uniform height and width, though 
perhaps with some variety of pattern. 

The rows of headstones in their ordere] 
ranks carry on the military idea, giving the 
appearance as of a battalion on parade, and 
suggesting the spirit of discipline and order 
which is the soul of an army. They will 
perpetuate the effect, which all who have seen 
them feel to be impressive, of the present rows 
of wooden crosses. I recommend that the 
headstones should normally be 2 ft. 6 in. in 
height and | ft. 3 in. in width; not so large 
as to be cumbrous and oppressive, but large 
enough to convey the effect desired. The 
stones would be let into concrete bases, so 
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as to lessen the danger of their losing their 

perpendicular position. In a few cemeteries, 

where the burials are very crowded (the bodies 
being buried three or four deep) it will be 
impracticable to have individual headstones. 

In such cases it may be necessary to have a 
single monument for each plot of ground, or 

headstones containing several names. I am 

inclined to think that the former method would 
be the less distressing to the feelings of relatives. 

These, however, are quite exceptional cases. 

In order to secure a certain amount of 
variety in uniformity, and at the same time 
to gratify the regimental feeling which is so 
strong a characteristic of the British Army, 
it is proposed that each regiment, or other 
convenient unit, should have its own pattern 
of headstone, incorporating the regimental 
badge, which will be erected over the grave 
of every man of that regiment, wherever he 
may be buried. It is desirable that regimental 
feeling should be consulted as to the design of 
these headstones, and consequently (the 
approval of the Commission having been 
given to the principle) a circular has, I under- 
stand, been issued to units inviting suggestions 
or designs from men of artistic knowledge and 
experience. In the case of British regiments, 
the circular is being issued through the Colonels 
of regiments; in the case of other units, 
through such channels as are most in accord- 
ance with military practice. The designs, 
when received, will be submitted to a committee 
representing artistic taste and experience, and 
one will be selected to serve as the regimental 
pattern for each unit. Simplicity of design 
and avoidance of elaborate detail, which would 
be costly to execute and unlikely to endure, 
are enjoined on the designers; and special 
attention will be paid to good lettering. 

The inscription carved on each headstone will 
give the rank, name, regiment and date of 
death of the man buried beneath it. There is 
some difference of opinion as to whether leave 
should be given to relatives to add anything 
further. I am inclined to recommend that 
leave should be given for a short inscription 
of not more than three lines, to be added on 
the’ application of the next-of-kin or other 
person or organisation (such as of regiment or 
a religious community) whose claim is approved 
by the Commission, and at the cost of the 
applicant; but that the inscription must be 
of the nature of a text or prayer, and that the 
Commission shall have absolute power of 
rejection or acceptance. 

The question of the central monument (I 
mean by this central in interest, not necessarily 
in position) in each cemetery, which will strike 
the note, not only of the cemetery itself, but 
of the whole of this commemoration of the 
fallen, is one of great importance, and also of 
some difficulty. It is essential that it should 
be simple, durable, dignified and expressive 
of the higher feelings with which we regard our 
dead. In order to do this, it must have, or be 
capable of, religious associations, and while it 
must satisfy the religious emotions of as many 
as possible, it must give no reasonable ground 
of offence to any. 

One suggestion was made at an early stage 
(by Sir E. Lutyens) which has been received 
with a considerable amount of approval. This 
was to the effect that the main memorial in 
every British cemetery should be “ one great 
fair stone of fine proportions, 12 ft. in length, 
lying raised upon three steps, .of. which the 
first and third shall be twice the width of the 
second; and that each stone shall bear, in 
indelible lettering, some fine thought or words 
of sacred dedication.” This stone would be, 
wherever circumstances permit, on the eastern 
side of each cemetery, and the graves will lie 
before it, facing east, as the Army faces now. 
it would have the character of permanence, as 
much as any work of man can hope for it. It 
would meet many forms of religious feeling. 
To some it would merely be a memorial stone, 
such as those of which we read in the Old 
Testament. To others it would be an altar, 


one of the most ancient and general of religious 
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symbdls, and would serve as the centre of 
religious services. As an altar, it would 
represent one side of the idea of sacrifice, the 
sacrifice which the Empire has made of its 
youth, in the great cause for which it sent 
them forth. And wherever this stone was 
found, it would be the mark, for all ages, of a 
British cemetery of the Great War. 

The idea and symbolism of this great 
memorial altar stone go far to meet our require- 
ments, but they do not go all the way. It 
lacks what many (probably a large majority) 
would desire, the definitely Christian character ; 
and it does not represent the idea of self- 
sacrifice. For this the one essential symbol 
is the Cross ; and I have no doubt that great 
distress would be felt if our cemeteries lacked 
this recognition of the fact that we are a 
Christian Empire, and this symbol of the 
self-sacrifice made by those who lie in them. 
The Jews are necessarily intermixed with 
their Christian comrades; but it is believed 
that their feelings will be satisfied by the 
inclusion of their religious symbol (the double 
triangle, or “ Star of David”) in the design 
of their headstones, and that they would not 
be offended by the presence of the Cross in the 
cemetery. For the great majority the Cross 
is the symbol of their faith, which they would 
wish to see in the cemeteries where their 
comrades or their kinsmen lie. One large and 
important class must be dealt with separately. 
It will be understood that where our Moham- 
medan, Hindu, and other non-Christian fellow 
subjects lie (and care has always been taken 
to bury them apart) their graves will be treated 
in accordance with their own religious beliefs 
and practices, and their own religious symbol 
will be placed over them. On this point it is 
essential that the Commission should be guided 
by the advice of those who are most conversant 
with our Indian and African Empires. 

The religious requirements of the different 
castes and creeds must be scrupulously res- 
pected, and the designs of mosques or temples 
erected in Moslem and Hindu cemeteries 
should be in conformity with the religious 
customs and aspirations of the particular 
creed concerned. The Commission will no 
doubt desire that no less honour should be 
paid to the last resting-places of Indian and 
other non-Christian members of the Empire 

than to those of our British soldiers, 

My recommendation, therefore, after much 
consideration and consultation with repre- 
sentatives of many points of view, definitely 
is that these two forms of monument should 
be combined; that in every cemetery there 
should be, on the east side, unless local con- 
ditions render it impracticable a memorial 
stone as recommended by Sir E. Lutyens ; 
and elsewhere in the cemetery a cross. The 
cross should not be of the bare pattern, which 
would provoke comparison with the crucifixes 
habitually found in French cemeteries, but 
rather of the nature of the crosses found in 
many English country churchyards, or the 
Celtic crosses characteristic of northern Britain. 
The size, pattern, and position would be left 
to the artist who designs each cemetery. The 
cross and stone combined would be the universal 
mark of the British war cemetery. 


Besides the cross and stone, some form of 
building will, for practical reasons, be required 
in all except the smallest cemeteries. In every 
cemetery a register of graves will have to be 
kept; in most some form of tool-house will 
be required. But beyond these needs, it will 
be c: nvenient to have some shelter for visitor ; 
from the weather, some place where simple 
religious services may be held. My own 
feeling is that in most cases, and especially in 
the smaller cemeteries, these purposes will best 
be fulfilled by letting the building cover the 
stone, in the form of a small colonnade or 
cloister, open (with pillars) towards the graves 
but protecting both the stone and those who 
may worship round it from full exposure to 
the weather. In some cases, however, a better 
effect may be obtained by allowing the stone 
to stand out in the open, flanked by suitable 
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shrubs or trees, while the building or buiidings 
would be provided elsewhere in the cemetery. 
In fine weather, this would give an impressive 
effect ; but it is to be remembered that man 
days are not fine, and that a dripping stone, 
covered with fallen leaves or bird-droppingg, 
has a forlorn and dreary aspect. With this 
in mind, I think there is much to be said jp 
favour of normally placing the stone under 
cover, though without prescribing it as a’ rule, 
In some cases, local conditions may make jt 
convenient to give the building the form of g 


‘ lychgate; but a lychgate in itself (as a place 


where the coffin rests temporarily on its way 
to the grave) is meaningless in cemeteries such 
as these, where there will be no more burials 
in the future. In general it may be worth 
while to emphasise the fact that the building, 
like the other features of the cemetery should 
be as durable as possible and should involve 
as little cost in upkeep as possible. Per. 
mandnce should be the note of our cemeteries, 
but Ye desire both the lessons of the war and 
the expressions of our -gratitude to those who 
gave their lives in it to be permanent. 

The remaining features of the cemeteries will 
be horticultural. This part of the work is in 
the hands of the Royal Botanical Gardens at 
Kew, and much has already been accomplished 
under the general supervision of the Director 
of the Gardens, who is represented on the staff 
of the Director of Graves Registration and 
Enquiries by the Assistant Director and by 
two permanently resident assistants in France, 
Much of the general effect of the cemeteries 
will depend on the planting, and it is essential 
that the architectural designers of the ceme- 
teries should work in the closest co-operation 
with the horticultural experts. The former 
will be responsible for the effect to be produced, 
but the latter alone can advise what trees or 
shrubs or flowers are suitable to the soil and 
will produce the required results. Fortunately 
this harmonious co-operation has already been 
established, and there is no reason why it 
should not continue. 

tir Robert Lorimer, A.R.S.A., has peel 
appointed Principal Architect for lialy, and 
has visited the cemeteries in that country. 
The preparation of designs for them is in hand. 
He is also on the point of proceeding to Egypt, 
in order to advise the Egyptian Government 
in accordance with the proposals adopted by 
the Commission. Within the last few weeks 
matters have also become ripe for work m 
Palestine, Macedonia, Gallipoli and Meso- 
potamia, and arrangements are being made 
for sending out architects to these theatres of 
war. 

Progress has also been made with the selection 
of the architectural staff, who will work under 


‘the supervision of the principal architects im 


France, Belgium and Italy, and some of these 
have already been at work for a considerable 
time, and it is hoped that a corps of architects 
will soon be formed who will work in loyal 
co-operation to carry out the scheme approved 
by the Commission. 


— —_— 
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London University. 


Short courses on town planning and housing, 
under the direction of Professor Stanley D. 
Adshead, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., have been arranged 
at the suggestion of the Local Government 
Board. These courses will be open to men who 
have had at least three years’ training 4 
architects, and who have been serving with 
H.M. Forces. Applicants for admission must 
submit evidence satisfactory to Professor 
Adshead, including, if required, specimens of 
their work, to show that they have had = 
requisite previous training. Each course wil 
consist of lectures and studio work. *) ecial 
lectures will be given by Professor !. 
Simpson, F.R.1.B.A.,; Professor E. R. Mat 
thews, A.M.Inst.C.E.; Mr. Raymond Unwi, 
F.R.LB.A., of the Local Government B: ard x 
and Mr. L. R. Abbot, Clerk to the Urban Dis- 
trict Council of Ruislip, Northwood. 
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Ir remains to consider in what way it 
is theoretically possible that improve- 
ments in efficiency can be secured by 
using an open fire, that is, a fire which is 
freely open to the air of the room. In 
these conditions nothing like real scientific 
economy can be secured, for the same 
reason that I have previously explained in 
connection with fuel economy in cooking 
appliances. That is to say, the fact 
that the fire is open to the air of the room 
causes a great admixture of cold air with 
the hot products of combustion, and 
lowers their temperature. The lowering 
of temperature of a mass of heat is equiva- 
lent to diluting it, and makes any sort of 
real economy impossible. 

li the radiant efficiency of an open fire 
or any similar device is to be increased, 
some way must be devised whereby the 
excess of air to the glowing fuel is avoided, 
or at least hindered. The main portion 
of the air which passes through a freely 
exposed fire and reduces its temperature, 
does not all produce combustion; it 
simply cools the glowing coke and pre- 
vents it from radiating efficiently and 
dilutes the products of combustion and 
lowers their temperature. If all the air 
which passed through a fire were to be 
used in producing the combustion, the 
combustion would be so rapid that the 
grate would be melted. The first thing 
we have to attend to in endeavouring to 
improve the radiant efficiency of an open 
fire to a substantial extent is to devise 
some means to prevent this admixture of 
air, and so to increase the temperature of 
the fuel that the proportion of heat 
emitted as radiant energy is increased as 
far as possible without increasing the 
proportion of the heat carried away by 
convection. This can only be done by 
enclosing the fire in a firebrick casing 
which shall completely. enclose the fire 
leaving only a smal! outlet for a minimum 
of products of combustion. This device 
would be a great nuisance when the fire 
was being lighted and would probably be 
too inconvenient for general use. It may 
be doubted whether it is possible in any 
case to increase the amount of heat given 
off as radiation to more than 40 per cent. 
or 50 per cent. of the total heat in the fuel, 
That leaves us only 50 per cent. of the 
total heat to deal with from which 
economies may be secured. 

Then there is a possibility of economy 

by using the heat in the products of com- 

ustion. Economy can only be secured 
by maintaining the temperature of the 
products of combustion at as high a level 
48 possible, and causing them to transfer 
their heat to some other medium before 
they are ejected into the open air. The 
most convenient method is to transfer the 
heat to water. 

_It must, of course, be contained in some 
Pipes or some vessel the surface gf which 
Comes in contact with the hot gases. 
This, it is feared, is and will always be, 
more or less expensive. It would result 
probably in producing more hot water than 
could be used as hot water in an ordinary 
household, and the heat from it must 


* Continued from page 426, December 20, 1918. 
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FUEL ECONOMY IN PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS.* 
By A. H. BARKER, B.A... B.Sc.,,Wh.Sc. 
Lecturer in Heating and Ventilating Engineering, University College. 


be used in some other place than where it 
is generated—that is to say, there must be 
some circulating pipes to carry the heat 
to some other part of the house where it 
can be used for some other purpose, such 
as airing, drying, or warming. But for 
a large part of the year the use of heat in 
a household is distinctly restricted. The 
amount of hot water required at_any time 
other than that at which the &cupants 
are taking baths is only comparatively 
small, and it is of no use to produce hot 
water unless either the water or the heat 
in it is going to be used. 

It is to be feared, therefore, that it is 
a counsel of perfection to hope that any 
really substantial economy is generally 
possible with an open fire. The only way 
in which economy can be secured is to 
provide for the adequate heating of the 
air of the room, just enough but not too 
much. If the air of a room is heated too 
much the room is inevitably stuffy in feel- 
ing. The air must be kept as cool as it 
can be endured. 

A room on a cold day heated by an 
open fire commonly contains air which is 
too cold for comfort. It is only possible 
to be comfortably warm by sitting some- 
where near the fire. I have made a pro- 
posal whereby the heat of the fire could 
be communicated to a suitably designed 
iron mantelpiece. It would contain 
water spaces for taking up the waste heat 
of the fire and communicating it to the air 
of the room, and so avoiding pipework 
which is undesirable, both on account of 
expense and appearance. 


Methods of Building an Open Fire. 


There are several considerations on 
which depend the suitability of the 
different methods of making an open fire. 
It.is very desirable in many cases to build 
a fire that will last for a long time. In 
this case the point is not so much to get 
the maximum efficiency from the fire as to 
ensure that it will last for a long time 
without being touched. 

It is, for instance, very desirable to be 
able to build a fire at night before going to 
bed and to find it alight next morning, 
and this could readily be done by building 
the fire in the way which [ shall now 
explain. This method really consists in 
burning the fire from the top to the 
bottom instead of from the bottom to 
the top. 

If we load up the grate with large pieces 
of coal so as to make a solid bed of coal ; 
if on the top of this ‘we place several 
shovels full of coal dust, then lay another 
layer of solid pieces of coal, and another 
layer of coal dust, and on the bed so 
formed build a fire on the principle which 
I have already described, that is, by lining 
the outside with large pieces of coal, and 
making a small fire in the centre, it will 
be found that a fire will be started in the 
upper part which will burn much as an 
ordinary fire, and that it will gradually 
make its way downwards through the coal 
dust and coal, giving off quite a good heat 
all the time. 

We do not, by building the fire in this 
way, alter to any substantial extent the 


efficiency of the combustion, but we do 
ensure that the fire shall last for twelve 
hours or more, provided always it is not 
poked or stirred. 

In many cases it is a very useful thing 
to be able to build a fire in this way. 

There are several methods of treating a 
fire which are suitable in particular cases, 
Thus; if a chimney has a very tgs 
draught, a fire may be built entirely o 
coal dust, except for the pieces with which 
the fire must be started. The coal dust 
may be put on gradually, the dust being 
slightly damped. I have known a fire 
built like this to last for sixteen hours at a 
stretch. Indeed, careful use of coal dust 
is one of the most valuable tips which the 
housemaid can acquire. Coal dust can 
frequently be used to a much greater 
advantage than the same weight of coal. 


Appearance of an Open Fire. 


There is one other point in this 
connection to which reference ought 
to be made, but it cannot, of course, 
be treated as fully as it deserves; that 
is, the question of the extent to which 
the appearance of warmth in an open fire 
has an efiective influence on its utility. 
There can be no doubt that the warm 
appearance of an open fire goes a long way 
towards producing a feeling of warmth in 
theroom. This influence is psychological 
and is in no way connected with the actual 
preduction of physical warmth, 

1 have dealt with this aspect of the 
matter elsewhere. A clever invention 
of Mr. Berry, the well-known electrical 
engineer of Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, is an apparatus which produces 
a very close approximation to the ap- 
pearance of heat without the warmth. 
It has all the appearance of a blazing 
open fire, including even the flicker, 
but there is no heat proceeding from 
it at all. In spite. of that fact, any 
person standing in front of that fire with- 
out being informed what it is, can feel 
warmth which does not really exist. 

If a room is properly warmed. by 
radiators, and if at the same time an appa- 
ratus of this kind is introduced into the 
room in the fireplace, I should not be 
surprised to find that the combination 
would meet the objection of a great many 
people who dislike sitting in a room with- 
out an open fire. The cost of maintain- 
ing such a fire as this is insignificant. ~ It 
could thus be combined with the cheapest 
way of producing the feeling of warmth. 
What would be missing from this combi- 
nation which the open coal fire really has 
is the variation in intensity of the heat 
and the ability to distribute the heat 
without warming the air of a room—both 
of which are features of great value. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Memorial Screen, Nottingham. 


A screen in memory of Captain G. H. R. (Rex) 
Mellers 7th (Robin Hood) Battalion Sherwood 
Foresters, was dedicated at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Nottingham, recently. The memorial, erected 
between the piers of the chancel arch, is of oak 
with a wide central opening and three of less 
width on each side, being surmounted by a cross 
about 10 ft. high with richly foliated ends.» Tne 
design is based on the English screen work of the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, and the work 
was carried out by Messrs. Bridgman & Sons, 
Lichfield, under the direction of Messrs. Heazell 
& Sons, ‘architects. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


OBSTACLES TO POST-WAR TRADE. 





At a meeting of the Society of Engineers 
(Incorporated), on the 4th ult., a specially 
interesting lecture on ‘‘ Obstacles to Post-War 
Trade” was delivered by Sir Richard Cooper, 
Bart., M.P. In the course of his remarks he 


ssid :— Accurate Costing. 

“The key to the future lies in wealth produc- 
tion and overseas trade; the success which we 
may attain in the maximum production of our 
soil and factories depends on the volume and 
regularity of demand for our products, and in 
the efficiency with. which we produce them. 
Cost price per article is, in my judgment, the 
pivot around which revolves the great industrial 
questions which are present in the minds of 
every business man, and I must here plead with 
your society, both on its own account and as an 
example to other great industrial institutions to 
cultivate a8 rapidly as possible the science of 
practical costing. I have recently enjoyed a 
position which gave me the innermost know- 
ledge of how many of our great engineering 
firms arrive at their cost, and their system of 
charging on cost to every contract. 

“I marvel at the degree of accuracy that most 
firms do attain in stating their cost of production 
per article, but I am within the mark when I say 
that there are very few engineering firms in 
Britain Who really know and can show what 
that cost is; it is by intuition and years of close 
technical knowledge of manufacture that enables 
many firms to say with fair correction what the 
cost is; but their figures are not generally 
arrived at by definite facts that will stand the 
light of criticism. In saying this I am referring 
to a branch of industry that, on the whole, is 
right ahead of other industries. But what has 
been good enough in the past may be dangerous 
in the future, and I urge. every manufacturer to 
study the art of accurate: costing, which, if 
correctly diagnosed, is the most valuable guide 
to greater efficiency.’ 

Industrial Strife. 

Speaking of industrial strife after the war, 
the lecturer said :— 

** During the war, production and wages have 
followed a vicious circle, forced upon us by an 
ignorant and unprincipled administration. The 
Munitions Levy and Excess Profits Tax, which 
have accompanied a heayy Income Tax, have 
compelled producers and merchants to aim at 
exorbitant rates of profit to protect themselves 
from insolvency ; the cost of living has been 
artificially raised to a high rate, whilst many 
sections of labour have been conceded abnormal 
rates of wages, far out of proportion to the relative 
cost of living or the efficiency of the services 
labour has rendered. So we approach the 
turning-point of the war, when this vicious 
wheel stops revolving, and when the matter-of- 
fact realities of world trade and international 
competition will force it to revolve in the opposite 
direction. ‘This is the cause of our great fear of 
industrial strife, and as I believe, it is one of the 
great post-war problems for which we must be 
prepared when peace is finally concluded. 
Stated in simple words, it is this: that the 
tendency must be for wage rates to fall much 
more rapidly than will the pest of living, and 
we know that labour will not submit without a 
determined fight. This problem is being) dis- 
cussed from every point of view by business 
men, by trade associations, by labour, and by 
the Ministry of Reconstruction. . . . Whether 
employers like it or not, we know that labour 
will not submit to the conditions of life which 
prevailed before the war, the environment under 
which the working man’s child is born and 
brought up, the absence of recreation and com- 
fort. when work is finished except the * pub,’ the 
inadequacy of housing, the absence of gardens, 
the dread of ill-health, the unsatisfactory 
conditions of work, and the relatively low earning 
power even where efficiency of labour is given, 


depress the outlook of so many of our working 
people. Labour has the power of enforcing its 
demands, and, unfortunately, labour is being 
encouraged by every insidious means to revolt. 

** But I see promising signs amongst leaders 
of industry to recognise the difficulties and to 
show a broad-minded and progressive spirit 
towards a solution of these dangers; I only 
complaimthat, as yet, everyone talks around the 
problem and nobody ventures to hit the nail on 
the head. 


An Eight Hours’ Day and Wages. 


“T can state from practical experience of 
factory production in this country, the U.S.A. 
and South America, that under proper conditions 
and over a period the cost price of production 
is lower where labour works 8 hours a day than 
where it works 10 hours or more. In cases of 
arduous work 6 or 7 hours is more economical 
than 8 hours, whilst in other cases, notably in 
agriculture, there are occasions where 10 or even 
12 hours a day is, for a period, both imperative 
and economical. As a broad principle we have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by con- 
ceding the general principle of an 8-hour day, 
provided agreement can be arrived at on the 
problem of wage rates and the services of labour. 

‘** As to the wage system, here, again, I can 
speak from dependable experience of the engi- 
neering and chemical industry on three conti- 
nents, and say that if labour will concede its 
duties at the time it demands its rights, we can 
give profit by a relatively high wage system. 
We have suffered for years past from a system 
of low wage rates, the consequently low and 
restricted output, and a consequent discontent- 
ment of the masses. I believe that employers 
have been mainly responsible in past years in 
cultivating the inefficiency of labour, for beyond 
doubt we suffer from a lower efficiency in our 
labour probably than can be found in almost any 
country in the world... . 

‘** In the U.S.A., where I paid before the war 
over twice the rates paid here for the same class 
of work, I can produce and deliver in Birming- 
ham and’ in Sheffield cheaper than British 
manufacturers can produce in factories in those 
towns. I do not suggest that there is only one 
cause for this remarkable fact, but I do state 
that by far the most important one is the much 
greater efficiency of the workmen in Chicago than 
in Birmingham or Sheffield. I don’t blame 
labour, I blame the system, which you and I 
have been a party to for years past... . 

** May I remind you that the working man has 
no guarantee that the industrial concern in which 
his life is centred is well managed. , Manage- 
ment is an art that can be and ought to be 
studied in a systematic manner apart from 
technique ; it is an art to which British manu- 
facturers must apply themselves if we are to 
gain and hold the greatest output of our factories. 
The efficiency of the employer and the works 
manager has a close bearing on the efficiency you 
can get from your labour. Whilst the future 
of our country depends to no small extent upon 
the efficiency with which the employer conducts 
his trade and plans his factory, the real secret 
of the future rests upon the high efficiency in 
British labour and the rates of wages which we 
can make it possible for industry to give to 
labour in return for a high efficiency of service. 
I maintain that a relatively high wage system 
would be an enormous benefit to the future of our 
country, for we thereby provide a contented and 
prosperous future for our people and we stimu- 
late the demand for the products of our factories. 

‘** No amount of talk can help us,no system of 
industrial committees of employers and workmen 
can solve our problems of the future unless we 
face the two facts that employers must give 
adequate remuneration to the labour it employs, 
and make the lives of the masses well worth 
living, and. in return, labour?’must not only give, 


but guarantee, efficient service in return for 
those better conditions and that higher scale of 
pay. We hear much of the rights of labour, we 
hear nothing of its duties. Employers concen- 
trate their minds on what is necessary to make 
future trade possible and profitable, but they 
give too little consideration to what their duties 
are towards the thousands of people who help 
to produce that wealth. .. . 


Agreement between Capital and Labour. 

“If we are to arrive at a practical solution 
of the dangers which we all see looming in the 
distance there has got to be a general agreement 
between capital and labour founded on broad 
principles which shall bind alike all employers 
and all working people ; there must inevitably 
be considerable differences in detail between 
different classes of trades and different classes 
of workpeople ; but there must be a foundation 
laid upon sound principles which capital will 
secure to labour and which labour will equally 
guarantee to capital. ‘This purpose can only be 
achieved if there exists an authoritative body 
that properly represents the interests of capital 
on. the one hand, and an authoritative body 
which represents correctly the interests of 
labour on the other. This means that our 
future can be determined only if the employers 
as well as the workpeople of Britain are organised 
on a national basis with a properly recognised 
constitution in each, both of whom will have the 
power to enforce the terms of any general 
agreement that may be arrived at between them. 
Organisation, therefore, is the first step neces- 
sary to ensure the true co-operation of labour 
and capital, and we can afford to lose no time 
in completing the organisation of all employers 
into their trade associations and subsequently 
uniting these trade associations into one general 
federation. .. . 

** Organisation, however, is not sufficient in 
itself ; it cannot hope to perform its allotted 
task unless it is directed by the combined 
wisdom of its integral parts: this can only be 
assured if every individual in that organisation 
will make some personal sacrifice to study the 
problems that have to be faced, and assist in 
their solution through his trade association. 
How far this can be attained without the inter 
vention and support of the State itself is vey 
doubtful, and nothing creates greater anxiely 
and distrust in the minds of the employers of this 
country than the intervention or control of the 
State in all that pertains to industry or labour. 


ee 
— 





The Painter-Stainers’ Company and Trade 
Craftsmanship. 

At a recent meeting of the Court of this 
Guild the Honorary Freedom and Livery was 
presented to Mr. Sheriff Fletcher, F.R.LB.A, 
in recognition of his valuable services in com 
nection with the Trades Training Schools a 
Great Titchfield-street, and as a tribute to the 
memory of his father and his brother in the 
same work. The sheriff acknowledged his 
appreciation of the honour conferred upon him 
by the Company. In one sense, he said, it 
might be described as a posthumous recognition. 
Tt was a fact, that his father, the late Professor 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., was successful, 
more than a quarter of a century ago, in per 
suading the Carpenters’ Company to establish 
these training classes; and his late brother, 
Mr. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., who won the 
M.C. and the Croix de Guerre early in the late 
war, was for many years the most able and 
successful director. ‘The recognition by the 
Company now of his personal labour in the 
same good cause and useful public work was aa 
occasion for which he was gratefully indebted, 
and to be admitted a member of the Painter 
Stainers’ Company (which throughout had been 
so happily associated with the Carpenters 
Company and the other givers) was a privilege 
which he must highly appreciate as quite the 
foremost in his professional career. 
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Janvary 10, 1919.] 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally nage that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘ proposed ’ works,. at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 


ABERDEEN.—The Grammar School war memorial 
will take the form of a pavilion at the recreation 
ground. The Electricity Committee has decided to 
construct a, railway line between the docks and the 
railway station at a cost of £20,000. 

AMPTHILL.—The Sanitary Committee of the U.D.C. 
have considered the housing position, and are prepared 
to provide any necessary houses for the working classes 
in their district at an early date. They propose to 
rovide eight houses for a start, and the surveyor has 
— instructed to prepare a scheme for submission in 
February. 

ARDROSSAN.—The T.C. propose to erect houses to 
the number of 200. The Housing Committee recom- 
mend that fifty houses be first proceeded with (thirty 
of two apartments and twenty of three apartments), at 
an approximate cost of £25,000. 

BoLTON.—Plans passed by T.C.:—Alteration to 
bungalow, Towncroft-lane, for Mr. F. Ashcroft ; 
porch, 120, Chorley New-road, for Dr. J. O. Marshall ; 
extension to workshop, Halliwell-road, for Mr. P. 
Hayes; scullery, 128, Elgin-street, for Mr. A. Ash- 
worth ; loose box, Clive-street, for Messrs. W. Bennett 
& Son; extension to works, Pilkington-street, for Mr. 
H. Horrocks ; tower of hoist, Vernon-street Mill, for 
the Bolton Union Spinning Co.; alterations, &c., at 
**Peel’s Arms,” Waterloo-street, and ‘‘ Corporation 
Tavern,” Wareing-street, for Messrs. William Tong & 
Sons; alterations, 8,. Newport-street, for Messrs. 
Freeman, Hardy & Willis; mechanic’s shop, Fair- 
clough-street, for Messrs. J. Dickinson & Co.; altera- 
tions, ‘‘ Nightingale Inn,’”’ Lever-street, for Messrs. W. 
Tonge & Sons; sanitary additions, Rankin-street, for 
Messrs. J. Maude & Co. - 

BOSMERE AND CLAYDON.—The R.D.C. has approved 
a scheme for the erection of 200 workmen’s houses. 

CHELMSFORD.—The T.C. has decided to purchase 
60 acres of land in the Springfield Ward as sites for 
the erection of workmen’s dwellings. The price is 
£225 an acre. 

EARLESTOWN AND NEWTON.—At the last meeting 
of the Highways and Town Planning Committee it 
was decided that immediate steps should be taken to 
proceed with the Council’s housing and town plannin 
scheme, and it was resolved that an architect shoul 
be engaged to work along with the town surveyor. 

East HaM.—Plans passed by B.C.:—Loft over 
bakehouse, High-street South, for Mr. W. T. Griffin ; 
garage, 190, Pashet-grove, for Mr. S. Luton. 

ELGIn.—The T.C. has agreed to write to the L.G.B. 
to the effect that it approves a scheme of building 
28 houses within the next three years, on a site to be 
afterwards chosen. 

FalMoutH.—A Bill is being promoted in Parliament 
by the Falmouth Docks Co. to enable the Company 

Taise more capital for the completion of a dry dock 
and other works which have been commenced. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE.—It is announced that Messrs. 
Baldwin propose to erect large engineering works 
between the Port Talbot and Taibach Works, near 
the dockside. The Port Talbot Railway Co. propose 
to deepen the channel entrance, to construct a new 
lock which will accommodate the largest vessels, and 
to extend the breakwater of the South Pier to a 
distance of 600 yards, whilst the North Pier will be 
extended to a distance of 330 yards. To meet the 
‘nflux into the district of a new population over 1,000 
houses will be necessary. Margam Council are pro- 
ceeding to put up a first instalment of 500, and Messrs. 
h Idwins, Ltd., contemplate the erection of a few 
undred. Aberayon Corporation have also adopted 
& scheme for about 200 houses. Margam Council 
will also have to face the problem of an increased 
Water supply, and plans for new waterworks have 

n already considered. The next year or two will 
ee removal of the Rhondda and Swansea Bay 
= Way engineering sheds from Danygcaig, near 

alsca, to the Aberavon Moors, where a site has 
already been secured. 
gitsTLEPOOL.—A Bill to authorise the Hartlepool 
as “ Water Co. to construct new waterworks has 

n ceposited for introduction into Parliament next 

by ‘ou. ‘The Bill proposes to construct a new reservoir 
Z Means of an embankment across the Dalton Beck, 
~ ‘o raise the embankments of the Crookfoat 
ag and the Hurworth Burn reservoir so as to 
e ne the area and depth. 
Parisi SEACH.—A rood screen is to be placed in the 
— Avge at Holbeach, as a memorial to those 
i 2 parish who have fallen in the war. 
disth aM Twenty houses are required in the 
: ‘ct for the working classes and the U.D.C. has 
Wpointed a committee to go into the matter. 
agente. is reported to the R.D.C. that 100 
mitte = needed in the district, and a special com- 
yy been appointed to go into the matter. 
to build 7) application is being made by the U.D.C. 
© Duild 1,000 workmen’s dwellings. 
| 


* See also our List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 

















LyDNEY.—Mr. Kennard, the architect for the pro- 
=e houses, had laid his plans before the R.D.C. and 

as been instructed to proceed with them. Lord 
Bledisloe will sell the land required. 

-MossLEY.—The members of a family who at present 
wish to remain anonymous have offered to build in 
Mossley a public hall, c®pable of seating 1,000 people, 
and a cafe adjoining as‘a peace memorial and thank- 
offering for the conclusion of hostilities. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—It is proposed to erect a 
tower and spire to St. Barnabas Church, in memory 
of parishioners who have fallen in the war. The 
cost is put at £1,500. 

RYE.—A cross in the churchyard and a cottage 
el has been adopted as the war memorial by the 

own, 

SCARBOROUGH.—The Corporate Property Sub- 
Committee has approved a housing scheme on the 
Seamer Road. They have agreed to grant to the 
sub-committee the control of the land on the west 
side of Seamer-road from the curling pond up to and 
including the Recreation ground and the land on the 
east side of the road leading from the Mere to Oliver's 
Mount-road. The Borough Engineer _has_ been 
instructed to submit plans and estimates*in respect 
of the dwelling houses. It is understood that the 
plans provide for the recreation ground, known as the 
athletic ground, which is used for football, &c., being 
still used as an open space. Provision is made for 
between 250 and 300 artisan dwellings. 

St. Just.—As the result of the experimental works 
which Parliament authorised in 1910 for the purpose 

of determining the practicability of, and the most 
suitable place for, a deep-water dock on the Cornish 
coast, a Bill has now been deposited by the Harbour 
& Railway Syndicate, Ltd., to incorporate the St. 
Just (Falmouth) Ocean Wharves & Railway Co. 
Upon this company Parliamentary powers are sought" 
to be conferred for the purpose of constructing a 
wharf or wharves in the bed of the sea at St. Just, 
near Falmouth, together with over 224 miles of 
railways connecting the wharves with the Great 
Western Railway. ‘ 

SwWANSEA.—At the meeting of the Parliamentary 
Committee the need for new municipal buildings was 


; discussed, and the Victoria Park site was provisionally 


accepted as asite. The scheme in its entirety may be 
subject to reconsideration if Singleton estate comes 
into the market. 

WrROTHAM.—The Housing Committee of the U.D.C. 

ave recommended the building of about thirty 
cottages, that such cottages be built on garden city lines, 
and that Mr. W. K. McDermott be provisionally 
appointed as architect subject ot the scheme being 
definitely adopted. ~~ ae 

YorkK.—Pians passed by T.C. :—Additions to works, 
Faweett-street ; and W. West, office and sheds, Monk- 
gate. A plan submitted by the British Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., for a bulk spirit depot in James-street is before 
the Committee. 

FIRES. 


BERMONDSEY.—Great damage was caused by fire 
to the works of Messrs. E. Carr & Sons, sack and bag 
manufacturers, Bermondsey, on Friday. : 

CLERKENWELL.—On Friday the upper portion of a 
building in Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell, occupied by 
Messrs. E. — & ©o., Ltd., shop fitters, was 
severely damaged. 
= pomsen—a loss of about £20,000 has been incurred 
as the result of the destruction by fire of the two- 
story factory of Messrs. Fo:b:s & Christie. 

GoVAN=—Damage amounting to ut £5,000 has 
been caused by fire in the premises of Messrs. William 
Milne & Co., sawmillers and moulding manufacturers, 

oyne-road. 
eek fire broke out last week in a large 
building in Pedtey-street, Shoreditch used as granaries 
and belonging to the Great Eastern Railway Company, 
and severe loss was incurred, 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Tenders xxix : Competitions— ; Public Appoint- 
mets xxviii; Sales by Auction xxix (Certain 
conditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in seme cases, such as 
that advertisers do not bind themselves tv accept 
the lowest or any tender ; thata fair wages clause 
shell be observed; that no allowance will be 
mace for tenders; and that deposits are returned 
en receipt of a bona-fide tender uniess stated to 


the contrary. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


JANUARY 22.—Bristol—BorLer House.—The Elec- 
trical Committee invites tenders for the erection of the 
fourth instalment of the boiler house buildings at the 
Feeder-road Works, St. Philip's, Bristol. Specification 
from Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, Chief Engineer and 
General Manager, The Exchange, Corn-street, Bristol. 
Deposit, £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 12.—Manchester.—PAINTING.—The Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. invites tenders for 
painting at the undermentioned places :—1. Southport 
to Millhouse Junction ; 2. Wigan to Burscough Bridge ; 
3. Burscough Bridge to St. Luke's ; 4. Burnley to Stans- 
field Hall ; 5. Newton Heath to Castleton and Middleton 
Branch ; 6. Castleton to Rochdale ; 7. Rochdale to Tod- 
morden ;.8. Todmorden to Sowerby Bridge ; 9. Sowerby 
Bridge to Dryctough and Elland ; 10. Elland to Brig- 
house ; 11. Brighouse to Mirfield ; 12. Askern Branch ; 


13. Hall,goffices, &c. ; 14. Accrington, Rose Grove, and 
Colne engine sheds ; 15. Sowerby Bridge, Mirfield, and 
Goole engine sheds ; 16. Blackpool T.R. and Central 
engine sheds. Forms of tender at the Engineer’s 
Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, ete. 


JANUARY 11.—Norwich.—ROAD MATERIALS.—The 
Norfolk County Council invites tenders for the supply 
of granite slag and tar macadam for one year. Particu- 
lars from Mr. W. W. Gladwell, County Surveyor, Shire- 
—— Norwich. 

ANUARY 11.—-Spilsby.—GRANITE, &C.—The Spilsb 
Rural District Council invites tenders for granite ont 
slag. Specifications of Mr. Wm. Cooke Brakenridge, 
district surveyor of highways, Spilsby. 

JANUARY 15, — Hampstead. — MATERIALS, — The 
Borough Council invites tenders for works, materials 
pon neg ae _ one — Pag of tender of Mr. 

ur P. Johnson, Town Clerk, Town 
stock Hili, N.W. 3. ae 

JANUARY 15.—Maidstane. — RoaD MATERIALS) — 
The Kent C.C. invites tenders for the supply of granite 
basalt, whinstone, ragstone, Sevenoaks. Rock, flints, 
slag, tarred macadam and ragstone, tarred macadam, 
&e., required during the year ended March 31, 1920. 
Tender forms of the County Surveyor, St. Peter-street 
me ’ 

ANUARY 18.—Birmingham. — MATERIALS, — 
Public Works Committee invites tendersYor the Fat. 

of materials for one year, ending March 31, 1920, viz. :— 
Granite kerbs, setts, crossing stones, chippings, flags 
paving bricks, wood paving blocks, ragstone, lime- 
stone, tarred limestone, tarred roadstone, gravel, sand 
slag, lias lime, Portland cement, and stoneware pipes. 
Forms of tender at the City Surveyor’s Office, Couneil 
House, Birmingham. Deposit £1. 

JANUARY 18.— Chelmsford. — ROAD MATERIALS. — 
The Essex C.C. invites tenders for the year ending 
March 31, 19’0, for the supply of stoneware ipes 
ate —— ane eatts, vo wniy &e., distilled tar, 

roken granite. orms of Tender at the Count - 
bi Office at Chelmsford. caged 

ANUARY 18. — Wells. — MATERIALS. — Th 

Somerset C.C, invites tenders for the supply of iechen 
my or basalt required on the main roads in the 
ng Ashton Division, during the year ending March 
31, 1920. Forms of tender from Mr. Gordon R. 
Folland, Acting County Surveyor, Wells, Somerset. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JANUARY .18. — Wells. — STEAM ROLLING. — 
Somerset ©.C. invites tenders for steam rolling a 
scarifying on main roads in the Long Ash’on Division 
during the year ending March 31, 1920. ° Specifications 
from Mr. Gordon R. Folland, Acting County Surveyor 
Wells, Somerset. y 

JANUARY 21,.—Hemsworth.—WaTER WORKS.—The 
R.D.C. of Hemsworth invites tenders for the cutting 
and filling of trenches and the laying and joining of 
about 3,582 lineal yds. of 8 and 6-in. water main pipes in 
the township of South Kirby and South Elmsall. Mr. 
John Scholefield, Clerk to the Council, Hemsworth 
Wakefield. : 

JANUARY 22, — Dartford. — Pavine. — To paviors 
and road-makers.—The Metropolitan Asylum: Board 
invites tenders for laying granite-sett paving at Joyce 
Green Hospital, Dartford. Specification of Mr. Dun- 
combe Mann, Clerk, Embankment, E.C. Deposit £1. 

No DatTe.—Tynemouth,-WaTtER WoORKS.—Tyne- 
mouth Corporation invites tenders for the supply of 
cast iron pipes and special castings from 10 in. to 4in, 
diameter. Also for laying over 8 miles of 10 in., 12 in. 
and 15 in. cast iron pipes between Pigdon and Ashing- 
ton, with incidental works. Quantities from Mr. J. W. 
McKerrow, Water Engineer and Manager, ‘Town Hall, 
North Snields. Deposit £3 3s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL, 


JANUARY 21.—Hemsworth.—WaTER Prpes.—The 
R.D.C. of Hemsworth invites tenders for the supply of 
about 2,066 lineal yds. of 8-in. cast iron water mains ; 
and also 1,616 lineal yds.o 6-in. cast iron water mains, 
and certain valves, hydrants, &c. Particulars from 
the Council’s Engineer, Mr. T. H. Richardson, Hems- 
worth. 

No Date.—Salford.—SetTrtine oF Gas RETORT 
Bevs.—The Salford Gas Department invites tenders 
for the resetting of seven beds of horizontal retorts. 
Particulars of the Gas Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom- 
street, Salford. 


Public Appointments, 


* JANUARY 28.—Long Crendon.—The Long Crendon 
R.D.C. invites applications for the position of Archi- 
tectural Assistant to their Architect gnd Surveyor. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. J. 
Webb, Surveyor, The Cottage, Long Crendon, Thame. 


Auction Sale, 


* JANUARY 21 AND 22.—Hove.—Mr. H. W. Smith 
will sell the valuable sto k, plant and woodworking 
machinery of F. Carwardine, Ltd., at the factory in 
Mortimer-road. Catalogues from John Hands was 
Solici‘or, 97, Gresham-street, E.C. 2; Messrs. Corfield 
& Cripwell, 17 to 22, Balfour House, nea ef te 
ment, E.C. 2; and at the Auction Offices, 6, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 1. 


Sale byjTender. 


%* No DaTE.—Hythe.—Messrs. Fox & Sons will sell 
about 3,000 Scotch and other fir trees in lots. Forms 
of tender, &c., may be had from the Land Agents, 
Messrs. Fox & Sons, of 131, Above Bar, Southampton, 
and of Bournemouth. 
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THE BUILDER ae, 





RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 


It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible 
































































































































Wales. 
for errors that may occur :— 
Sen Nnens’ Brick- Plas- 
Masons. oar penters, Fann Slaters. —_ Painters| La- | ‘“yc™ oeete 
Joiners. : bourers./bourers./bourers, 
d. d. d, d. d d. d. d. d. K, 
Aberdare ...ccce. 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 if¥ 1/2 1/- 1/- 1/- 
Accrington ....+ 1/53 1/5$ 1/53 1/5§ 1/53 1/53 1/3h8} 1/idS) 1/148, Gf thi 
Altrincham ...... 1/68 1165 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/a§ 1/78 1/5§ | 3/23 | I/2s | 2/228 
Ashton-under-Lyne 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ | 1/68 1/5§ 1/73 1/58 1/2§ 1/298) 1/243 
Barnsley ..... no's 1/3§ 1/2 1/148] 1/28 1/14§ 1/38 1 11 11 11 
Barrow-in-Furness 1/33 1/4 1/4 1 33 1/3} 1/33 1/34 | J/1 1/1 1/1 
NT’. svcodaceve 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 i/- 1/- 1/- 
Sa cvccotaw se if 1/t ft 1/04 10/4 Wt 1/- 10$ 103 103 
Bedford ..sese05 1/1 i/i ii 1/1 1/t 1/1 10 10 10 10 
Birkenhead ...... 1 /6§ 1/6§ 1 /6§ 1/68 . 1/68 i /6§ 1 /6§ 1/248] 1 2498] 1/2!8 
Birmingham .... 1/5} 1/5} 1/54 1/54 115} 1/5} 1/44 1/23 1/23 1/24 
Bishop Auckland 1/2) 1/2} 1/4 1/2 1 ;2 144 1] 11 11 11 
Biackburn ...... 1/53 1/5} 1 /5§ 1/53 1f5$*} 17 5§ 1/5§ | U/1AS) 1/1g] d/th 
Blackpool ........ 1/- 1/4 1/4 103 3h Witt] 1/2 8 8 3 
2 ee 1 /6§ 1/6 1/6§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/7§ 1/5§ | 1/-§ 1/-§ | 1/1§ 
Bournemouth .... 1/1 1/1 1/3 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/- lug 10} 104 
Bradford ..... me 1/33 1/34 1/3 1/34 1/24 1/5 1/3 1/1 1/1 i/l 
Bridgwater 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- i/- 11 94 93 94 
Brighton 1/1} 1/1 1/15 1/14 1/14 1/1h 1/- 11 H 11 
a eee 1/3 3/8 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 t[- 1/- 1/- 
ha. fee 1/58 1/58 1/53 1/58 1/53 1/5$ 1/5$ V/14§' 1/.48} 1/145 
Burton-on-Trent .. 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/1} 1} 11$ 11h 
Bury ......-..006 1/6$ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/78 1/5§ 1/14§} 1/2 1/3 
Cambridge 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1} 1/1 V/14 1/- 10} 104 10} 
Cardiff ...... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/34 1/2 1/- j/- 7 
Chatham 104tt] = 11tt litt litt hist i igs Yatt] S8tt 8tt sty 
Chelinsford ©3322 2; 1/24 | 1/24 1/2 1/24 | 1/2 | adhe] 11 11 11 
Cheltenham ...... 1/33 1/3§ 1/3§ 1/38 Mfg I/v4 1/04 10g 104 104 
OO ae 1/33 1/33 1/33 1/3$ 1/38 1/38 1/2 1/-§ 1/-3 1/-3 
Chesterfleld ...... 1/- 1}2 1/1 11 lu VW I/~ | 83h | 8-3h | 8-3b 
Colchester 11 11} 114 if~ 11 if- 9} 84 8} 84 
Coventry 1/3¢ 1/34 1/3¢ 1/34 1/34 1/34 1/2 1/09 | 1/03 i/1 
Crewe....... ve 1/4 1/% 1/3§ 1/vs fs 1/2 1/04 8 8 ° 
Darlington 1/34 1/34 1/3 '/34 1/34 1/34 1/2 1/04 1/0} 1/93 
Derby papeeeeeeee 1/2 1/2 /2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/0} 11 11 314 
Doncaster 1/- i/t 1/1 1 10} ia 1/1 103 10} 103 
ee eee 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/3 ve 11 il 11} 
ge aaeew cose 142 1/2 W/ld 1/2 WEE} 1/10 1/04 9 v 9 
is ALAIN. aod } ‘ P m 
on Vanes 3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/5 1/2 1/- 1/- 1/- 
SE ZERO 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/03 11 10 10 lu 
Folkestone i/- i/- 1/- 1/- 1/- i/- 10 9 9 8 
Gloucester 1/04 1/0} 1/04 1/03 1/04 1/03 11} 10} 10} 104 
Grantham OF i 10 vb vt ST 8 ~ 8 74 3 
GEAYS ovscsccoce me 1/- 1/- — -- 1[- 103 — 10 10 
Grimaby ........ 1/23 1/2) 1/23 1/2 1/2§ 1/23 1/23 1/-§ 1/-§ 1/-5 
Great Yarmouth ., 10 10 10 lu 10 10 34 7 7 é 
Guildford ...4...¢ 1/1 1f/- 1/- 1/1 mare 1/1 lls 94 94 10 
DEMIN e « 6ic:0 0.0% 1,23 1/25 1/3 1/2 1/2! 12 1/3 lls 114 114 
Harrogate ...... WJoh dy Woh i/- 1- 1/- 1/2 1/1 10 10 10 
Hartlepoolg ...... 1/ 3% 1/34 1/3} 1/34 1/2 1/34 12 1/04 1/03 1, 03 
meetin eécesees i} , 10 10 10 10 10 9 74 7 7 
eroford .. 22.006 a 1/9 1/3 1/d 1/0 1/0 11 10 10; 10; 
Huddersfield 2... 1/3 U3 1/5§ 3" ie 1/3 We i/o 1/8) 1/3) 
Mt shesbassteose 1/5$8) 1/54 1/59§! 1/538} 1/5 BS 1/548] 1/3 1/3$$] 3/388) 1/383 
ea i/ig 1/ig 1/1} 1/2 1/2 1/24 1/0 l il il 
LuncaSter ........ i/ts 1/3 1/2 1/14 1/1k 1/2 Val Be 1 11 
Leamington Spa , 11q 1/1} 1/1} 113 11g 1/14 1/0} 10} 103 10} 
EOD: sccscccees 1/4} 1/4} 1/4 1/3 1/3} 1/5 1/3 1/13 1/13 1/1j 
Leicester ......6. 12 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/1 iit aly yf - 
Lincoin .......06. 1/34 1/ts 1/34 1/34 1/34 1/33 1/3 10} 10 10% 
Liverpool ...0000 1/6$ 1/6§ 1/5§ 1/63 1 /6§ 1 /6§ 1/68 | 1/248) 1/248} 1/235 
Lianclly ....ccc5 1/3 1/3 1s 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/ i - 
ON ee ee 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 — 1/5$ 1/24 1/13 1/1} 1/14 
Loughborough .... 1/345 a oe 1/34§ 1/335 1/2 1/1 1/04$} 1138 | 1/038 
DD wade eweres 1/1 1/1 i/l yl 1/1 lft 1/- lt ll lt 
Maidstone ...... i/! 1/1 i/t lu 10 i/t i/- 10 10 10 
Manchester ...... 1/63 1/63 1/6 } . 1/6$ 1/5§ 1/7§ 1 /5§ 1/2} 1/23§| 1/238 
Mansfield ......%. 1/1} 1/1k 1/'4 1/14 1/14 1/13 1/0¢ | 10% 10} 1Uj 
Merthyr ‘Tydfil 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1/- 1/- 
Middlesbrough... 1/34 1/3 1/34 1/3 1/2 1/34 1/2 1/04 | 1/0§ | 1/03° 
Newcastle-on-T'yne 1/34 1/3 1/34 1 ‘st 1/2 1/3 1/4§ 1/04 | 3/08 | 1/0 
sowpurt, Mon..... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1/- 1/- 
sorthamptow i/t 1/1 it i/L 1/1 i/t 1/- 104 103 10 
Norwich SWopind ik 1/- 1]- 1/- i/- 1/- 1/- ll 9} 94 o¢ 
me odie eioe 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4} 1/2} 1/14 | 1/14 | 1th 
te nae mvetess 1 /6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1 /6§ 1/4 1/7§ i /5§ 1/248} 1/24§} 1/33 
= OTS seacterese 1/03 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 11 9% 94 ¥) 
4 ymouth o'0¥ 00000 1/2 1/2} 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1149 a3 11 1! 
Pontypridd ee 1/3 1/3 ifs Mf; 1/3 1/3 1/2 i- he 1/- 
ee senatanay eeccce of. 1/- 1/- 12 1/- 11 lu OF 7 9% 
Se te teeeeees 1/43 1/43 1/4 1/3 1/3 1/4 1/34 | 1/08 ; 1/08 | 1/68 
} sa ing eebeeceay 1/1 If! 1/1 1/\s 1/2 if] 11 11 104 10$ 
Rochdale 4.4.04, 1/63 1/63 1/6§ 1/83 1/45 1/7§ i/os | 1/188} 1/198) 1/28 
+ pac lat Logss] «1tt| «lige ] nts} agg] atte | ooage] ete | BEE | Bt 
Be hans "22777 gk ey id TY 
pe - - 2 ~- - l/- Us 9 
_ aon . eeewele 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 16 i/3 11} 1l¢ 11g 
Sheffield PM ie) GS lee) Ce eae) Oe ee 7 ean oe ee eee) 
shots d ogretnes 1/4 14 14 1/3} + (3h = 1/3 1/04 | 1/0$ | 1/04 
= mt a MUTY .eseee 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1/- 11 | 
Soi thampton rt vil Wl ift Wt 1/1 i i/- 1o} 103 103 
South tg + 10 10 io 10 |P’cework| 430 e 8 8 & 
Bouth ott gases oes 1/4 1/44 /5 i/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/- if- | 1/- 
Bisuheoes, ds tat 1/34 1/34 1/34 1/33 1/6§ 1/2 1/08 | 1/04 ‘leg 
stock se scence 2 6S § 1/6) 1/55 1/78 1/5 12 2 /2 
sen end 1/34 1/34 1 35 ! 13} ie! 1/34 ibs! toe’ ore 1/04 
ws a 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/1, 1/it | 11g 11s 113 
pee MT kaha lg 11} 113 113 114 113 11 9+ 94 94 
pueteneee +0. 1/3% 1/34 1/34 1/33 1/2 W/ik 1/48 1/0} | 1/0$ | 3/04 
_raneed bine ches 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1/- 1/- 
Torquay ........ H 7 a i , 4% +) “~ a vt 
WAY crescees f- | if- i/- 1/- ‘f- if- 1/- 10 10 10 
Walsall... °°" 7298) 3/38 1/3 1/24§| 1/248) 1/38 if! 114 1ih 11} 
Wettienics } 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 172 1/93 11} 113 114 
et ip ne A ad 1/6§ 1/ 6§ 1 /6§ 1/ 6§ 1 /6§ 1/63 1/53 1/24§| 3/248) 1/33 
Wigan teh 1/3} 13h W/36 1/4 1/34 13 Wt} 1/04 1/04 1/04 
Site: es 1/5$§ 1,588 1/533 1/558 1/53 1/533 1/5§ 1/23 1/25 1/25 
Wolverhaimpton _. ae. ae at iy 1/ ps 44 : . . 
Wastensier pton .. 4h) 1/4; 1/4} 1/4} 1/4} 1,4} 1/22) 1/te | 1/18 | 1/1d 
Opps eacaae at ae. I /- 1/- 1/- 10 104 | 10h | 104 
TREN Gat Senate 1/2§ | 1/2 1/28 1/28 1j- 1/- 11 1138 1148 | 1188 











t War bonus ot 3s. per week 
ot Ss. gtantea. 
granted. War bonus or 7s. 6d. per week granted. 


above rates, uoless otherwise shown, are exc usive cf 


The Masons’ rate given is for bankers: fixers usually $d. per hour extra. * War bonus of 2s. per week granted - 

3 War bonus of 3s. 6d. per week granted. 

§ These rates inctude the’ 124 per cent. bonus, 
2% per cent. bonus.—ED.) 


tt War bonus of ‘s, per week 
{lhe 





[January 10, 1919. 


NOTES FROM THt FOREIGN 
PRESS. 


POWER AND HEAT SUPPLY AND INDUSTRIAL 
AND TOWN PLANNING. 

A civil engineer, lecturing to the Austrian 
Society of Engineers and. Architects, pleads for 
closer co-operation amongst mechanical and 
electrical engineers, architects and municipal 
authorities. He points out that many valuable : 
buildings are constructed, without due con- 
sideration being paid to their exact requirements 
as regards heating, lighting &c., and suggests 
that more satisfactory and economical results 
could be attained by this co-operation and 
collaboration. Furthermore, many buildings 
for industrial purposes are constructed without 
due appreciation of the necessity for future 
extensions. 

Of recent years greater attention has been 
paid to theutilisation of waste heat and energy, 
but, owing to jealousy or short-sighted policy, 
many firms who might combine to save expenses 
have their own special plants. Heat or power 
generated by one firm and not properly 
utilised, and which might be.of use to a neigh- 
bouring concern, is allowed to go to waste. 

In many parts of towns heat which is 
allowed to go to waste might be advantageously 
utilised for heating large blocks of dwellings or 
individual institutions, such as workhouses 
infirmaries, &c. The waste heat from electric 
generating stations is often considerable (in 
the Vienna station it represents some 12,000 
trucks of coal annually) and could be used to 
heat large quarters of a town, greenhouses, &c, 
In this connection the decentralisation of 
power-distribution stations is necessary instead 
of the growing tendency to create large central 
stations. The waste heat from such stations 
could easily be conducted over a radius of 
2km. The town of the future will therefore 
be provided with a number of such stations, 
from the point of view of economic waste-heat 
distribution. Such waste heat could be sup- 
plied to industries requiring it and to dwelling. 
houses, institutions, &c. Special conduits 
should be provided underground for the supply 
of hot and cold water, electricity, gs, &. 
Those industries requiring large quantities of 
heat but small quantities of power will derive 
their heat either from the surplus of electricity 
stations or from other factories which do not 
require it but have it for disposal ; or, in place 
of utilising low-pressure steam, as they often 
do, they will generate steam at high pressure, 
using it for obtaining the power required, and 
then using the exhaust steam for their industrial 
requirements or manufacturing processes. For 
carrying out all these reforms, however, the 
close co-operation of specialists is necessary, 
in order that each single problem may be 
considered in all its bearings.—(From Zeitschrift 
des Oesterr. Ingenieur- und Architekten-V ereines, 
September 27, 1918.) 


ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF REINFORCED 
CONCRETE BRIDGES. 

The directorate of the Wurtemburg railway 
has both before and during the war carried 
out a considerable number of important works 
in concrete. For various reasons, says Beton 
und Eisen, October 5, 1918, the details of 
construction and reinforcement cannot be 
published at present, but this article illustrates 
and describes several important bridges. The 
first is a bridge passing over a river, and a 
railway which runs parallel to the river at & 
level well above high-water mark. The portion 
over the river comprises three arched spans, 
while that over the railway comprises three 
bays with girders and it was the latter which 
determined the level of the whole bridge. An 
attractive feature is produced by a cil ular 
buttress surmounted by a shelter formed with 
pillars and-a vaulted roof over the top landing 
of a flight of steps from the towpath below: 
The piers of the bridge are also of a much more 
pleasing form than those usually seen in uch 
structures. The wxsthetic treatment is due t° 
the fact that a competent architect worked 1m 
conjunction with the engineer.  Anot — 
example is that of a widegbridge over 4 public 


road 
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ae PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials 


should be confirmed by inquiry. 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
up to iantee ‘Bridgs. £ s. d. 
Best a Fo 5, eT BA a 8 3 6 


5 


oe & 
Flettons ...... : oar Boas Blue 


bridge — Fire fordshire ... 7 18 
bricks ...... 9 & O Do. Bullnose.. 8 8 
Blue Wire Cuts 6 23 


D’ble Str’tch’ra. 23 
D’'ble Headers 20 
One Side and 

Stretchers .. 1717 6 two Ends .. 24 
Headers....... 17 7 6. Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bull- ‘ 

nose and 4$in. Splays and 

Co eee ee Squints..... 22 17 

Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 

Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 50 per cent. 
advance on list. 

Permission to be obtained from Director of Supplies 
fer Flettons, Wire Cuts, &c. 


a 
oo © @ @8& cee 


a. d. 
Thames Ballast ........ 17 9 per yard, delivered 
PIC SE 6 ccm ea daidace - 16 O 
Thames Sand .........- es fa 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... ee STE radius 
Zin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
COMGEEES < « caib= Sas cene 1B. Os ton. 
“Per ton, delivered. 
d. £ s. 4. 
Best Portland Cement ...... 3 s S:-46. 94: 


Do. £% 16s. Od. alongside in 80-ton lots. 

lerrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at rly. depot. 

NoTE.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s, 6d. 
each and credited at 2s, each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 47s. 0d. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


BATH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at. s.. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 2 0 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & S.W.R.. per ftscube .......... 2 13 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 
DORE - vsinchedsesesckesateebede6sbenss 2 2} 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and “Mileage Station 


G.W.R., per ft. GET oid oténConécecsste 2 103 
Do. do. delivered on _ waggons at above 
stations, per ft. cube... ....eeeeescccces 211} 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

Notr.—#d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average. 
KANDOM BLOCKS—Per ~t'x Cube, delivered at Rly. . 


Ancaster in blocks 2 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks... 1 Freestone....... 3 0 
Grinshill in blocks 2 6 Red & White Mans- 
Dariey Dale in fieldrandom block 4 8 
Meth... ccaee 210 £Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do. do 3- 9 
York STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 


Delivered at any Goods Station London. ss. d. 
Scappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 5 8 
6 in, sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

30 ft. sUpet.) ccctooccsescovese PerFt.Super 4 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ = 411 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, eS 
2 in. to 2¢ in, sawn one side slabs 
(re ANGOUR GUNN 6 60 cuss 006600 s00008 ” - #4 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, Ps aercskvace ° a 
Harp YorK— 
Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cube 4 9 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 
SUDCE.) cs cob sabiesaus vababe Per Ft. _— 4 0 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... 5 0 
in. sawn two sides slabs’(random sizes) __,, 111 
2 in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard as 6 0 


WOOD. 
TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 
Pursuant to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
1v18, the Controller of Tjmber Supplies hereby gives 
hot ce that until further notice the following shall be 
‘he maximum prices at which imported timber may be 
sid. These prices are per standard landed and in store. 
WHITE SEA REDWOOD 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th ast 2nd 3rd qth 
i ty: “ . 


£ 4 

8 Paar ee 59 57 55 63 2 x @...... 53 61 49 47 

( x S525 56 64 52 50 2 x 8...... 52 50 48 46 

Siow 53 61 49 47 2 x 7...... 52 50 48 46 
RL 53 51 49 47 3 x 6 47 
:&8xil, -58 56 54 51 24x 6) 0 | 47 
i & 3x9 53 6149 47 8 x 5 = 46 
on se 50 48 46 2bx 5646446 
| Pee 2 60 48 46 2 x 6 (2/47 
2:&7/8, "8S 60 48 2x5 45 
2 Xia 58 56 6461 2x 4 45 


UNSORTED Se ee at 3rd Archangel Red- 


Boards, Ist and oot ‘£2. 10s, extra. 
Boards, 3rd and 4th, £1 10s. extra. 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 


Ist. 2nd. 3rd. *. 2nd. 3rd. 
r $5808 £ 
$x1l1 ..,... 57 55 50 8x8 ufs.. is 
3X10 oS cece 54 052 49 3x7 u/s... 48 
“X 9 ...... 52 50 48 23&2x 8u/s 48 


£ s 
24&2x7 u/s. 48 0 “6 
4 xe u/s.... 4710 0 3 x 5 u/s.... 46 
: x 69 ufe.... 4710 0 2x Bu/.... 45 
HE 3x8 afar. 47 0 02x 4uf.... 6 
6 u/s .... 47 0 0 

Boards, £1 10s. extra per std. 

o 


eccou 
ecco 


WOOD (Continued). 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £50 per std. 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. 9d. per bundle. 
U/S SLATING BATTENS (yellow and white and 
strips), £44 
5th ditto, £4? 


SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 


U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 
ifn: P.E. at 71/6 ie P.E. at 37/-~ 
in, P.E. at 60/— in. P.B.at 31 
lin. P.E. at 47/- tin. P.E. at 23/- 
gin. -P.E. at 41/- 
If tongued and grooved or tongued and grooved and 

matched, 9d. per square extra. 
lin. x 1lin P.E at £54 lin. x 9in. P.E. at £51 
lin. x 10in. P.E. at £53 lin. x 8in. P.E, at £49 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN YELLOW PINE 


Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 1st.2nd.3rd 

ee Ee £ £& & 

het - teen 80 69 67 3x 8 ,..... 62 55 53 

oveece 78 63 61 3x 7.,.... 60 53 51 

3310 wide ége 66 58 56 3x4/6...... 58 51 av 
BX 8 cccecs 64 56 54 


For complete specification and controlled prices, see 
issue of September 6, 1918, page 148. 


Dry ‘Wainscot Oak, per ft. 


super, asinch ....... oO 3 0. 3. =< 
Zin. do. oO @-O ss os 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, asincn .... 0 3 0 o 4 0 
Cuba, Mahogany ....... 03 0 0 4 (0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java), perload.. .. 70 0 0 & 0 0 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube .. i. 3.28 110 0 
Scotch Glue, per lb. ..... 02 9 — 
Liqud Glue, pint ...... 03 38 “ —_ 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES f.0.r. London. 
£ s. d. 
Best Blue supe Slates, - ere 2410 0 
é Oe Won 4soah ek 1112 6 
First. ‘quality’ ~ 20 2 eae 24 0 0 
- Co” @ ra 2 6 
Best Blue Portmadoc DO by 10 6 cecsve 23 15 O 
#2 ye )y See 11 2 0 
First quality ,, SU. BO caccacee 23 56 0 
a o i 8 Seer 10 12 6 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ s. d. 
Staffordshire district..............- wane ae a 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............. é Tt .s 
Ornamental ditto ....ccccccccccccccccces 610 0 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .........-. 014 9 
METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, ANGLES, C.I. COLUMNS, &o. 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

Sizes up to and Sizes 
including 2 in, 2} in. t> in 


Tubes. Fittings. Tubes. Fittings. 
OD cir0sosctge se oot 36 4... 36h 37% 
WOtel..ccccvsece 26 324 31 35 
Steam .......... 21 30.4. 26 324 
Galvanised Gas... §8& Sve cses 2a 30 
- Water — SS -....-8 274 
ia Steam 6ion 22%. Zion 26 


L.C.C. COATED SOIL PipES—London ‘Dis ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stuck — 


s. d 8. d. ~ 
2in. peryd.in6fts.. 4 3 3 1 3 8 
2¢ in. o» ao £8 3 56 47 
3 in. .. 610 3 8 5 6 
3} in. a Ja. BD ign 74 6 6 
4in. ae 6 2 7 3 


RAIN- WATER "Piers, &o. Bends, stock Branches, 


a angles. stock angles 
8. .. . a. d. 
2in, per yd. in 6fts. plain 2 ob 8h... 2 4 
. » re i 118 .: 3 .O8 
3 in. oi i ee 3 > oe GS 5.4. 8 
Sins é ae ay ee Ss re 
4 in, mi me ae ARS: ee Sy 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES,—9 a, Paz oy London Prices. 
ét-Mc 36. oo - OM »- 24. +6 Cin. 10. Od, 
Per ton in Londyn. 
[Rron— 4 s..4. £6. d. 
Common Bars .......-. 1610 0 t 17 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 17 0 0 .. 1710 0 
Staffordshire ‘“* Marked 
Bs SWeccbdecgen 18 0 0 . 19 0 0 
Mild Steel Bars ........ i Serie & Se | 
Steel Bars; Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price .. 1910 0 .. 20 0 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2010 0 .. 2110 0 
»” ew Galvanised .. 33 00 .. = 
< inary ines to 20 23 0 0 .. 2810 0 
r sizes a es 
_ » 248... 24 0 0 3. 2410 0 
a 26g... 25 0 O 26 00 


Sheet ‘iron, Cpyenees flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
= a vg FF 3%600=4.C«~«SCU= 
nary Zes a 
ox and 24g........ wtih 84 0 0 .. 3410 0 
Ordinary sists to 206... 36 00 .. 8610 0 


Since our last issue Bath Stone has advanced.—Ed.] x 


METALS (Continued). 
Pegmedy: ton in Lenten: 
s. d. 
Sheet Iron, Geoveatee’, flat, ~ 5 valty— 
Ordinary sizes to 2 100 _ 
” ” 22 . “and 
nt Viiv eexaealees SS 0, 8 cs _ 
Ordinary sizes to26g... 39 0 0 ., _ 
Galvanis Coregness Sheets— 
On as sizes, 6 ft. 


BOis éxete cusees 33 00... 
a Tinsa, 22 g. and sh ‘t i 
p+ SEES 20g.::3: 3210 0 only. 


Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to "20 & 
and eat dake sh ees 86 20-O 4.6 - 


: 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
~w 
ote 
— 
a 
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Bast Batt teel Sheets, 26g. 2610 0 ;. te 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to6 in..... 2200 :: 80 0 


(Under 3 in... usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London, 

LEAD—Sheet, English,4ib. £ 8. 4. 
ORE UD cai co vess sg ee O~s5 
Pipe in coils ........ so S210 -°O 4. 

DOE PP vecvccuceseses. BO Be 8 
Compo pipe .......... 63 30° @~ 2 
NoTE—Country delivery, 26a, per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. 


siticads 
ead, ex London area, pa 
at Millis ...... per ton :} 84 10. 0 
Do., ex country, carriage 36 0 0 —_ 
forward $5400 per ton 
CopPpER— 
Strong Sheet. pi m- 2:32 ve — 
Thin as od 0 2 @ «. ~—< 
Copper nails .... 45 02 3 _ 
Copper wire ... vl 02 4 + 
TIN— English Ingots 9 08 9 — 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ _,, 0 110 - 
Tinmen’s........ ~~ 024 _ 
Blowpipe ..... oo a8 2 8 — 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 
Per Ft. Per Ft. 
15 oz.fourths .... 7d. 82 oz. Sarthe cose tty 
gE en 0% 74d. GS ccctes 
31 ,, fourths .... 8d. Fluted, y rs 
gp MEGS scence of Enamelied 1 ay 
26 ,. fourths .... , 5 og. 7 
°° We Seccce 03d, 21 ” 
Extra price accordi to eizé and substance for 
squares cut from st ook, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 
# Rolled plate (unobtainable) .......... econ = 
* hough rolled and rough cast plate..... occce. OM 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 63d 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Sti polyte, and small and large 


Flemish white ...........+ee+s 6osnee 64d. 
Ditdo, Gant 2c cocceccctcccccoevesseese 7 

BD UNS tivens dpodhscscevccse seonail 

White Rolled Cathedral iweenebdedbebs osy. Se 

Tee”. Rs Nee igo ntoddcstoee 63d. 

_ PAINTS, &c. £8. 4 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... per gallon 0 8 90 

im “ » -im barrels.... pe 084 

ad ne op . Ge SONS n0 5% xs 08 7 

Boiled ,, ». in barrels.... a oS = 

in drums .... a 08 06 

Turpentine in barrels ....... ose ee 010 @ 

D GUUMED 6< cctesccw 011 0 

Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 72 10 0 


(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 

GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“ Blackfriars,” ‘‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 1b. tins) not 













less than 5 cwt. lots..per ton delivered 102 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 58 0 @ 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cwt. 1 6 O 
FHUOCO ; ..- crcccscvccccs Seevere perewt. 1 0 6 
Size. XD Quality.......++-..+++- fkn. 0 6 6 
VARNISHES, &e. Pf Sullon- 
Fine. Pale Oak 2.2 .cccctccccccccccccceees 0 
Pale Copal Oak ......eseeeeee% Q 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak........ 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
DUPTORGD oo cccccesececccccecsiccccces i. 3 
Superfine Paie Elastic Carriage ......... o, -& ae 
Fine Pale Maple ......++s+seeeeeee% on FT 
Finest Pale Durabie Copal..... oe 16 @ 
Extra Pale French Oil ....... 140 
ry Flatting....... épaseoc 100 
hite Pale Enamel ........- +. 160 
Extra Pale Paper.....++eseceeeserees . 016 6 
Best Japan Gold Size ......++++++-+- .« &2 8 
Best Black Japan .....sseseees .. 016 O 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ae ee 012 0 
Brunswick Black .... 010 0 
Berlin Bldck........+.-+ ee oad6 Oe 
MOOS occ ccccccccse tise cdvccecs vous 110 6 
French and Brush Polish ...c.....00--+06 100 
* The apres. ive. on this a e has ae 
r comp or THE BUILDER an 
ages in this list is to give, as far as onto ake 


average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or ree, Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this infermatior. 
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IRON AND STEEL STOCKS. 


In an announcement of December 2 issued 
by the Press Bureau, relating to the prices of 
iron and steel, it was stated :— _ 

(1) That the powers of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions would be used to prevent any undue 
hoarding of subsidised material in anticipation 
of a subsequent rise in price; and 

(2) ‘That during the period of subsidy, distri- 
bution of cheap material should be made on an 
equitable basis. 

After discussion with the industries concerned, 
the Ministry of Munitions has now made the 
following arrangements in those two respects :— 

I. As regards stocks of iron and steel held by 
makers, stockholders or other persons dealing 
in or being consumers of iron or steel, it is 
considered reasonable that stocks should be 
restored to a’ normal level out of subsidised 
material. It is therefore proposed that such 

rsons should be permitted, without any claim 

y the Ministry for repayment of subsidies, to 
replenish their stocks up to a total not exceeding 
100 tons above the amount held by them on 
October 31, 1915 (being a date priorto the period 
ofjcontrol) or October 31, 1918 (being a date 
approximating to the conclusion of hostilities), 
whichever amount may be the greater. On any 
excess, however, beyond these quantities free 
of rebate, each person will be required to pay to 
the Ministry of Munitions a sum per ton, to be 
announced at an early date, in respect of the 
subsidies on any such excess held by him as at 
April 30, 1919. 

In order to carry out this scheme an Order will 
shortly be issued requiring all persons holding 
on April 30, 1919, 100 tons of more of iron and 
steel or either of them to make a return to the 
Ministry of Munitions of their stocks (a) at 
October 31, 1915, or October 31, 1918 (whichever 
may be the greater), or (b) at April 30, 1919. 
This return will be subject to verification by-the 
firms’ auditors or by the accountants of the 
Ministry of Munitions and will be in accordance 
with a form shortly to be issued. This form 
will be as simple as possible and will exclude 
special classes of iron and steel which are not 
subject to subsidy. 

All iron and steel not actually incorporated 
in any building structure or work in progress 
will be regarded as stock to which the abov 
applies. 

The Order will further contain provisions for 
securing payment to the Ministry of Munitions 
of the sums above mentioned in respect of any 
excess stock held on April 30, 1919. 

II. In order to secure equity of distribution 
of iron and steel the Minister of Munitions invites 
any trade association or individual consumers 
who may ‘have reason to complain of difficulty 
in obtaining supplies of iron or steel to seek the 
assistance of the Secretary of the Area Com- 
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mittee of their locality. Such complaints will be 
dealt with by the Area Committee, and- if 
necessary, representatives of the industry or 
firms concerned will be invited to attend a 
special meeting of the Committee. Appeal may, 
if desired, be made to the Central Steel Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Munitions. 

The names and addresses of the Secretaries 
are as follows :— 


ScorLanp.—G. W. Langford, 105, West George- 
street, Glasgow. 

N.E. Coast.—W. E. Bowles, North-Eastern 
Bank Chambers, Middlesbrough. 

Sourn Wa.rs,—Henry Clement, 25-29, Royal 
Metal Exchange, Swansea. 

MipLanps.—D. J.» Suter, Phoenix Buildings, 
Colmore-row, Birmingham. & 

SuEFFIELD.—N.: Thomas, Angel Hotel, Angel- 
street, Sheffield. 

MANCHESTER (INCLUDING N.4WaLzEs anp N.W. 
Coast).—G. Throssel, Victoria Buildings, 
81, Mary’s-gate, Manchester. 

Consumers in London or localities outside the 
above iron and, steel areas should communicate 
direct with the Secretary, Central Steel Com- 
mittee, Ministry of Munitions. 


ee a 


TRADE NEWS. 


Ovur attention has been called to the 
“* Weblee ” interlocking hut, which has special 
claims for consideration as to portability, 
interchangeability, economy and adaptability. 
The huts are made mainly of wood, in sections, 
and every section is designed for snug packing 
and is an easy lift for two men. Tools for 
erection are not required, and six unskilled men 
can erect a hut in four hours and dismantle it 
in one hour. Although no section is an exact 
fit, the whole draws up weathertight when 
erected. The floor bearers interchange and 
reverse, the floor panels interchange. The 
principals fold and interchange, the wall panels, 
the roof panels and end panels, interchange and 
reverse. The door panels, the ridgecaps and 
shelves also interchange. The minimum of 
material is used, and although the sections are 
light, the method of construction makes for 
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Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 
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BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





[January 10, 1919. 


strength, rigidity and durability, The hut 
éan be any multiple of 4 ft. 11} in. in length 
by standard sections, and verandahs can be 
added at each end by standard sections. 
Although the hut is intended primarily for 
barracks for soldiers, it can be used and is 
Suitable for many other purposes, and judging 
from the illustrated description of the hut 
which we: have received from the agents, The 
London Provincial Builders, Ltd. (17, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, S.W.1,) it is admirably 
adapted for quick erection and removal. 


We understand that Messrs. G. Tucker & Son, 
Ltd., Brick and Tile Manufacturers, Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire, supplied the hand- 
made roofing tiles for the Chepstow Housing 
Scheme illustrated in our last and present 
issues, 


Mr. R. Macdonald Wilson, who has been a 
director of Messrs. Wm. Muirhead & Co., Ltd., 
of 41, Parliament-street, S.W. 1, &c., for the 
last seven years, is now having his name incor- 
porated in the firm’s designation, which will in 
future be Wm. Muirhead, Macdonald Wilson & 
Co., Ltd. The constitution of the company 
remains unaltered. 


ee 
-—_* 


NEW COMPANIES. 


THE particulars quoted below have been com- 
piled by Jordan & Sons, Ltd., Company Regis- 
tration Agents, of 116 and 117, Chancery-lane, 
W.C. 2, from the documents available at the 
Companies Registry :—. 

THE. British PoRTLAND CEMENT RESEARCH 
AssoctaTion. 4, Lloyd’s-avenue, London, E.C. 
(152,037). Registered November 30. Object 
indicated by title. Nominal capital, every 
member to contribute a sum not. exceeding £1, 
if necessary. 

Tuer Enouisu Execrric Co., Lrp. (152,250). 
3, Abchurch-yard, Cannon-street, London. 
Registered December 14. ‘To acquire lands, 
buildings, business concerns and undertakings 
and carry on the business of electrical 
mechanical and general engineers and cun- 
tractors, &c. Nominal capital, £5,000,0v0. 
w/F.2D. Huontineton, Lrp. (152,286). ~ 
Hanover-square, London, W. Registered 
December 18. To carry on the business of 





building construction}; engineers. Nominal 
capital, £100,000. 
FoSoserH Morratr & Co., Lrp. (152,292). 


Registered December 18. To acquire and carry 
onthe business of timber merchants and saw mill 
proprietors. Now carried on at Midland Saw 
Mills, Gloucester. Nominal capital, £10,000. 











SHEET GLASS. 


All kinds. English and Foreign. 


Rough and Rolled Glass, Wired, Cast, and Rolled. 
All patterns of Fancy and Figured Rolled. Horti- 
cultural Glass. In Crates or Cases, or cut to size. 

Large Stocks kept. Asply to 
JAMES CLARK & SON, Ltd., 


Railway Arches, Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1 
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HOWELL J, WILLIAMS 


High=Class Building 


Joinery Work 
11/17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 


Telephone: 
HOP 202 
Builders of very many well-known Banks, Office 
and Business premises. Our works especially 
ceavenient for City Building and fittings. 
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